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To  See  a  Language 


Lea  Davis 


Growing  up  in  tiny  Maxton,  North  Carolina  on  farmland  his  family  had  owned  for  two  hundred  years,  James 
Whitlock  knew  at  an  early  age  that  he  had  not  inherited  the  ability  to  farm.  A  grammar  school  course  in  geog- 
raphy and  an  interest  in  stamp  collecting  sparked  an  interest  in  foreign  lands  and  languages.  Later  he  would 
befriend  international  students — some  Latin  American,  some  Korean — who  studied  at  the  local  college."! 
was  fascinated," he  says,"with  people  who  were  different." 

If  the  world  outside  of  Maxton  were  his  destination,  Whitlock  decided,  then  languages  would  be  his  passport. 


Whitlock  with  Mr.  Han  Man  Nyun, 
the  publisher  ot  Chinese  ( 'haracters 
m  Korean 


Whitlock's  language  studies  began  traditionally 
enough  with  Spanish  courses  in  high  school.  By  his 
senior  year,  inspired  by  a  program  on  educational 
television,  he  had  begun  to  study  German  as  well — 
and  upon  his  acceptance  to  Duke  University  in  1957, 
he  took  a  bold  step.  Figuring  some  practical  experi- 
ence would  help  him  learn  German  taster,  he  request- 
ed a  German  roommate.  "And  in  those  days  before 
computers,"  he  says,  laughing,  "the  housing  depart- 
ment somehow  found  the  lone  German  student  in  the 
undergraduate  college  and  put  us  together."  That  lone 
student  was  Karl  von  der  Heyden.  "He  had  a  profound 
influence  on  me,"  Whitlock  says.  "I  recall  asking  him 
why  he  was  spending  time  learning  obscure  English 
words,  rather  than  taking  a  more  pragmatic  approach 
(Saturday  night  dates,  for 
instance).  His  answer  was  sim- 
ple: 'I  have  to  know  English 
perfectly.'  He  did,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  the  United  States  has 
reflected  that  determination." 
Von  der  Heyden  persuaded 
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One  day,  after 
months  of  rote 
memorization, 
Whitlock  saw  the 
shapes  on  the  page 
differently.  In  the 
dictionary  after  the 
Korean  character  for 
"word,"  he  noticed 
the  Chinese  charac- 
ter in  parentheses.  It 
was  a  square  with 
horizontal  lines 
above,  and  Whitlock 
envisaged  sounds 
emanating  from  a 
mouth. 


Whitlock  to  study  in  Germany — the  step  that  led  Whitlock  to  take  the  foreign 
service  exam  and  go  on  to  a  thirty-eight-year  career  in  the  foreign  service. 

l  anguage  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  tool  in  diplomacy,  and  during  his 
career  Whitlock  learned  French,  Danish,  Swahili,  and  Italian.  Those  languages 
came  to  him  relatively  easily,  building  one  upon  the  other.  The  key,  Whitlock 
says,  is  to  use  a  language  you  know  to  gain  insight  into  a  new  one.  "I  used 
Spanish  and  German  as  touchstones  to  learn  new  languages,"  he  says,  "and 
from  there  I  just  kept  building." 

Whitlock  met  his  linguistic  match,  however,  when  he  began  to  study 
Korean  in  1994  at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  "Congratulations!"  the  Asian 
language  department  head  told  him.  "You've  picked  our  hardest  language." 
No  problem,  Whitlock  thought.  "I  really  approached  Korean  with  a  false 
sense  of  pride  and  a  false  confidence,"  he  says.  "I  thought,  I've  learned  other 
languages  before;  I'll  just  approach  this  one  methodically." 

This  time,  though,  his  language-learning  strategies  nearly  failed  him. 
"It  was  the  most  humiliating,  devastating  year  I'd  spent,"  says  Whitlock.  "I  felt 
like  a  first-grader  who  couldn't  learn  to  read  like  the  other  kids."  Then  the 
instructors  turned  to  the  teaching  of  Chinese  characters — the  basis  for  about 
seventy  percent  of  the  Korean  language,  much  as  Latin  and  Greek  underlie 
much  of  the  English  lexicon.  "I  thought,  This  is  insane,"  Whitlock  says.  "It  was 
just  another  thing  I  felt  I  couldn't  learn." 

But  one  day,  after  months  ot  rote  memorization,  Whitlock  saw  the 
shapes  on  the  page  differently.  In  the  dictionary  after  the  Korean  character  for 


Translation 


or ass/^aie'\  ,oV/ 1)  *omanv\  9^ 
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He  drew  up  three- 
columned  etymo- 
logical charts, 
writing  in  lists  of 
Korean  words, 
Chinese  charac- 
ters, and  English 
translations. The 
charts  were  for 
Whitlock's  own 
benefit — an 
attempt  to  sys- 
tematize two 
years' worth  of 
formal  study  of 
Korean.  He  never 
intended  for  them 
to  be  published. 


"word,"  he  noticed  the  Chinese  character 
in  parentheses.  It  was  a  square  with  hori- 
zontal lines  above,  and  Whitlock  envis- 
aged sounds  emanating  from  a  mouth. 
Later  he  saw,  for  the  word  "faith,"  a  stick 
figure  of  a  person  in  front  of  the  character  for  "word.' 
"  lake  a  man  at  his  word,"  he  reasoned.  "That  was  a 
breakthrough.  I  realized  I  could  look  at  the  charac- 
ters, which  are  often  ideographs,  and  take  them  apart 
in  a  deductive  process." 

Excited  by  his  progress,  Whitlock  turned  to  a 
system  of  note-taking  that  had  helped  him  in  the 
past.  He  drew  up  three-columned  etymological 
charts,  writing  in  lists  of 
Korean  words,  Chinese 
characters,  and  English 
translations.  The  charts 
were  for  Whitlock's  own 
benefit — an  attempt  to 
systematize  two  years' 
worth  of  formal  study  of 
Korean.  He  never  intend- 
ed for  them  to  be  pub- 
lished. "It  was,"  he  says,  "one  of  those  little  coinci- 
dences in  life."  While  at  lunch  with  a  Korean  profes- 
sor, Whitlock  happened  to  pull  out  his  notes.  The 
professor's  eyes  widened.  No  one  had  ever  done  this 
before,  the  professor  said.  Would  Whitlock  be  willing 
to  develop  his  notes  into  a  formal  project? 

Whitlock  agreed,  and  as  he  proceeded  he  saw, 
to  his  delight,  definite  signs  of  interest  in  his  work. 
"People  who  knew  Chinese  characters  better  than  I 
did,  for  example,  took  the  time  to  listen,"  he  says. 
Korean  newspaper  and  television  stories  publicized 
his  work.  And  eventually,  Whitlock's  pocket-sized 
notes  grew  into  quite  the  formal  project:  Chinese 
Characters  in  Korean:  A  "Radical"  Approach,  a  968- 
page  dictionary  published  by  llchokak  Publishing 
( Company  in  spring  2001 .  The  book  is  available  in 
Korea  and  in  the  United  States  at  Schoenhof's 
f  oreign  Books  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Whitlock's  dictionary  is  also  one  of  the  newer 
additions  to  the  East  Asian  ( Collection  and  Reading 
Room  at  Duke's  Perkins  Library,  where  Kristina 
I  most,  librarian  for  Korean  and  Japanese  materials, 
continues  to  develop  the  East  Asian  collections. 

In  recent  years,  Troost  says,  major  changes 
have  taken  place  in  East  Asian  studies  and  the  East 
Asian  collection  at  Duke.  "The  collection  has  shifted,' 


she  says,  "from  receiv- 
ing relatively  little 
attention  to  being  a  sig- 


nificant component  of 


Duke's  research  collec- 
tions." The  change  reflects  a  new  attitude  towards 
East  Asian  materials  in  the  library,  and,  like  the  addi- 
tion of  many  new  faculty  members  in  East  Asian 
studies  at  Duke  in  recent  years,  marks  the  coming  of 
age  of  East  Asian  studies  on  campus.  Between  1992 
and  1999,  East  Asian  course  offerings  grew  by  nearly 
fifty  percent,  according  to  statistics  kept  by  the  uni- 
versity's Asian/Pacific  Studies  Institute.  East  Asian 
library  holdings  grew  at  a  similar  rate  throughout  the 
1 990s. 

Begun  in  1929  with  a  gift  of  Chinese  books 
from  lames  A.  Thomas,  a  businessman  in  the  tobacco 
industry  in  prewar  China,  the  collection  today  is 
focused  on  resources  in  English,  Japanese,  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Chinese  and  Korean.  As  a  result  of  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Japanese  language  materials 
have  been  the  major  focus  of  Duke's  vernacular  col- 
lecting, which  has  emphasized  works  in  modern  his- 
tory, literature,  and  the  social  sciences.  By  contrast, 
the  collection  in  Chinese  is  a  relatively  recent  under- 
taking. Duke  today  con- 
centrates on  materials 
not  collected  in  depth  at 
UNC,  particularly  popu- 
lar culture  and  the  con- 
temporary social  sci- 
ences. The  Korean  col- 
lection focuses  on  refer- 
ence works  and  Korean 
language  and  literature. 
Materials  in  Chinese, 
lapanese,  and  Korean  are 
housed  in  the  East  Asian 
(Collection  (art  history  is 
an  exception — it's 

housed  in  Lilly  Library),  while  materials  in  English 
and  other  Western  languages  are  housed  in  the  stacks 
of  Perkins,  its  branches,  and  the  independent 
libraries,  especially  Divinity,  Law,  and  Fuqua.  Works 
in  Western  European  languages,  English  in  particular, 
are  collected  systematically  and  extensively  to  support 
(Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Korean  studies  as  well  as  the 
study  of  the  Pacific  rim. 
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wise,  worthy 

official  /  right  hand  /  cowrie 


1  roost  attributes  much  of  Duke's  progress  in  East  Asian  collections  to  the 
University's  response  to  faculty  pressure.  That  pressure,  she  says,  led  to  a  review  oi 
acquisitions  and  cataloging  of  materials  around  1985  and  then  to  rapid  strides  for- 
ward. In  the  fall  of  1989,  the  library  purchased  an  OCLC  CJK  terminal — a  machine 
that  sped  up  cataloging.  By  the  next  fall,  Duke  had  hired  a  lapanese  studies  bibliog- 
rapher, and  in  1991-1992,  resources  were  consolidated  in  the  East  Asian  Reading 
Room.  Duke's  East  Asian  collection  today  includes  roughly  40,000  volumes  in 
lapanese,  13,000  volumes  in  Chinese,  and  2,000  volumes  in  Korean.  To  support 
Korean  studies,  the  Duke  library  has  begun  a  solid  collection  of  Korean -language 
reference  books  and  literature. 

For  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Korean  collections,  Troost  has  the  help 
ot  Hae- Young  Kim,  Duke's  assistant 
professor  of  the  practice  for  Korean 
studies  in  the  Department  of  Asian 
and  African  Languages  and  Literature. 
Kim  advises  the  library  on  the  needs 
of  Korean  studies  students  and  faculty, 
makes  requests  for  purchases  she 
deems  useful,  and  is  the  library's  liai- 
son to  resources  in  Korea.  "I've  got  a 
budget  to  support  purchases  of 
Korean  language  books  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  find  outside  of  Korea,"  says 
Kim.  "That's  extremely  useful,  because 

in  this  area  there  is  no  sizable  Korean  community  with  bookstores.  Materials  are 
very  difficult  to  obtain  here."  Duke's  holdings  in  Korean,  Kim  says,  are  growing,  yet 
still  in  the  early  stages  compared  to  those  of  other  major  universities.  "It's  largely 
been  geared  to  current  and  previous  students'  needs,"  she  says.  "My  focus  is  to  pro- 
cure materials  for  language  course  development." 

For  that  reason,  Kim  looks  for  resources  with  practical  applications — and  she 
says  Whitlock's  Chinese  Charaeters  in  Korean  fits  that  profile  nicely.  "It  looks  very 
helpful,"  she  says.  "It's  something  the  hardworking  student  could  begin  to  use  with 
very  little  guidance." 

Whitlock  himself  sees  several  benefits  to  the  unique  structure  of  his  dictio- 
nary. The  organization  is  the  key:  Part  I  lists  some  2,300  characters  and  their  214 
component  radicals,  alphabetized  by  English,  Korean,  and  numbers  ot  strokes.  A 
single  line  contains  the  Korean  character,  the  corresponding  Chinese  character,  the 
Hanja  (Korean)  dictionary  location,  a  description  of  the  Chinese  character  by  its 


Whitlock  with  Ms.  Ying  Yao,  the 
political  counselor  at  the  Chinese 
Embassy  in  Seoul 


For  matters 
pertaining  to  the 
Korean  collections, 
Troost  has  the  help 
of  Hae-Young  Kim, 
Duke's  assistant 
professor  of  the 
practice  for  Korean 
studies  in  the 
Department  of 
Asian  and  African 
Languages 
and  Literature. 
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radicals,  a  reference  to  an  etymological  note  in  the 
back  of  the  book,  and  English  translation  of  the  char- 
acter, and  the  international  number  of  the  radical. 

Part  II  is  a  list  of  more  than  10,000  separate 
Korean  words.  There',  the  book  provides,  on  a  single 
line,  not  only  the  translation  of  the  Korean  word  in 
Chinese  characters  and  in  English,  but  also  an 
English  translation  of  the  Chinese  characters.  In  a 
conventional  English/Korean  dictionary,  there  is  only 
English  and  Korean;  the  student  has  to  consult  a  sec- 
ond Korean  English  dictionary  for  the  Chinese  char- 
acters and  a  third  dictionary  for  the  English  transla- 
tion of  the  characters.  "  This  book,"  Whitlock  says, 
"condenses  three  tasks  into  a  simple  step." 

finally,  the  dictionary  provides  more  than 
2,01)0  etymological  notes  based  on  published 
sources — all  of  them  acknowledged  and  vetted  for 
accuracy  by  an  eminent  Korean  scholar.  For  those 
characters  where  no  derivation  has  been  document- 
ed, Whitlock  provides  practical  mnemonic  sugges- 
tions. 

(  hinese  Characters  in  Korean  is  a  reference 
book  for  one  of  the  world's  most  difficult  languages. 
"This  dictionary  is  a  tool,"  says  Whitlock,  "not  a 
magic  bullet.  There  is  none — there's  no  royal  road  to 
knowledge.  This  dictionary  makes  sense  of  some- 
thing you  otherwise  have  to  hammer  into  your  head 
until  it  sticks."  Whitlock  is  pleased  to  see  his  alma 
mater's  growing  focus  on  East  Asian  studies  and  col- 
lections— "I'd  expect  no  less  of  Duke,"  he  says — and 


to  know  his  work  has  added  to  the  university's 
resources.  "It  I  can  take  some  of  the  pain  out  of 
learning  Korean,"  he  says,  "and  if  the  book  can  open 
the  door  to  a  westerner  who's  learning  Korean, 
Chinese,  or  Japanese,  then  I've  accomplished  my 
goal." 

The  once  despairing  student  of  Korean  today 
teaches  Saturday  courses  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
Korean  students  who  are  eager  to  learn  about  the 
Chinese  roots  of  their  language — as  well  as  seminars 
for  those  students'  instructors,  who  are  eager  to  aug- 
ment rote  memorization  with  Whitlock's  strategy  of 
"seeing"  the  characters  and  understanding  the  culture 
and  history  behind  them. 

On  a  trip  home  to  Maxton  not  so  long  ago, 
Whitlock  found  his  great-great-grandmother's 
English  dictionary  from  the  late  1700s  (the  same  cen- 
tury English  dictionaries  were  first  published)  and 
her  French  grammar  from  the  1 800s.  And  so  the  boy 
who  longed  for  things  that  were  different  realized  he 
had  spent  his  adult  life  carrying  on  a  family  tradition 
of  interest  in  languages.  Today  Whitlock  is  studying 
Chinese,  but  that  will  be  the  last  language  on  his  list. 
"I  think,"  he  says,  "I'm  going  to  stop  here."  \ 


Lea  Davis,  who  hold  a  Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal  Studies 
degree  from  Duke,  is  a  Durham-based  writer. 


On  a  trip  home  to 
Maxton  not  so  long 
ago,  Whitlock  found 
his  great-great- 
grandmother's 
English  dictionary 
from  the  late  1700s 
(the  same  century 
English  dictionaries 
were  first  pub- 
lished) and  her 
French  grammar 
from  the  1800s. 
And  so  the  boy  who 
longed  for  things 
that  were  different 
realized  he  had 
spent  his  adult  life 
carrying  on  a  family 
tradition  of  interest 
in  languages. 
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The  Zl  NES  are  Coming! 

jiiouic  tO 


Noah  Bartolucci 


Ordin^H  a  person  searching  for  the  irreverent,  self-published  products 
known  as  'zii^Wvould  have  to  go  to  an  alternative  bookstore,  a  music  store  01  a 

lese  counterculture  materials  also  can  be  found  at  a  more 
location:  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library 
at  Duke  University. 

Archivists  at  the  library's  Sallie  Bingham  Center  for  Women's  History 
and  Culture  began  acquiring  zines  by  women  and  girls  last  year  and  already 

have  cultivated  what  is  considered  one  of  the  leading 
collections  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

"We're  definitely  ahead  of  the  curve,"  says 
Cristina  Favretto,  center  director.  "Libraries  are 
just  starting  to  recognize  the  value  of  these 
materials  and  the  importance  of  collecting 
them." 

The  acquisition  of  zines  is  an  emerg- 
ing trend  at  libraries  nationwide.  In  addi- 
tion to  Duke,  a  number  of  institutions 
such  as  Michigan  State  University,  Washington 
State  University,  Bowling  Green  State  University  and 
DePaul  University  have  begun  to  collect,  preserve  and  make 
zines  available  to  scholars. 


Defining  the  term  "zine" 
is  no  easy  task,  but 
Favretto  says  that  zines 
generally  have  several 
features  in  common.  For 
instance,  most  have 
names  that  are  either 
unconventional  or  out- 
right eccentric,  such  as 
Rumpshaker,  Other 
People's  Mail  and  Snack 
Bar  Confidential. 
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Defining  the  term  "zine"  is  no  easy  task,  but  Favretto 
says  that  zines  generally  have  several  features  in  common. 

For  instance,  most  have  names  that  are 
either  unconventional  or  outright  eccen- 
tric, such  as  Rumpshaker,  Other  People's 
Mail  and  Snack  Bar  Confidential. 

Zines  are  low-budget  publications, 
Favretto  adds.  They  are  driven  by  the  edi- 
torial passions  of  their  creators  and  usually  attack  or  parody 
mainstream  ideas.  What's  more,  they  focus  on  almost  every 
aspect  of  culture,  from  music  reviews,  to  fashion,  to  sexually 
transmitted  diseases  to  the  way  men  whistle  at  women  or 
make  catcalls. 

"They're  extremely  diverse,"  Favretto  comments.  "You 
might  have  one  in  which  a  woman  agonizes  about  being 
overweight  and  another  in  which  a  woman  celebrates  it." 

According  to  Favretto,  Duke's  Sarah  Dyer  Zine 
Collection  is  unusual  in  that  it  tocuses  on  zines  by  women 
and  girls.  Other  archives  specialize  in  comic  zines,  music 
zines,  science-fiction  zines,  or  cultural  criticism  zines,  for 
example.  Still  others  limit  their  focus  to  a  geographic  area. 

The  collection  at  Duke  was  established  last  fall  after  an 
e-mail  exchange  between  Favretto  and  Dyer,  the  editor  of 
Action  Girl  Newsletter,  which  was  founded  in  1992  and  is 
widely  recognized  as  the  first  zine  to  review  and  network 
only  female-published,  underground  literature. 

As  editor  of  Action  Girl,  Dyer  built  an  extensive  zine 
collection  over  the  years  by  soliciting  similar  publications 
with  offers  to  review  them  in  exchange  for  small  ads.  The 
zines  came  flooding  in,  as  the  collection  attests.  In  2000  Dyer 
decided  to  move  to  a  smaller  house  where  there  wasn't 
enough  space  for  her  thousands  of  zines.  So  she  went  online 
to  find  them  a  new  home. 

When  she  came  across  Duke's  Web  site  on  the 
Bingham  Center  for  Women's  History  and  Culture,  she 
decided  she  had  a  fitting  repository.  She  dashed  off  an  e-mail 
to  Favretto,  who  wrote  back  immediately,  saying  she  was 
interested. 

The  university's  Sarah  Dyer  Zine  Collection  contains 
1,500  individual  zines  and  nearly  1,000  titles.  Among  these 
are  two  locally  produced  zines:  Attagirlby  Durham  resident 
Sandra  Stringer  and  the  mini-comic  Strange  Growths  by 
[ennifer  Zervakis,  a  research  associate  at  the  university's 
Department  of  Psychiatry  and  Behavioral  Sciences.  The  col- 
lection also  includes  comprehensive  records  of  Bitch  and 


The  university's  Sarah 
Dyer  Zine  Collection  con- 
tains 1,500  individual 
zines  and  nearly  1,000 
titles.  Among  these  are 
two  locally  produced 
zi n es:  A tt agirl  by  Durham 
resident  Sandra  Stringer 
and  the  mini-comic 
Strange  Growths  by 
Jennifer  Zervakis,  a 
research  associate  at  the 
university's  Department 
of  Psychiatry  and 
Behavioral  Sciences. 
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Bust,  two  well-established  women's  zines,  which  are  now  published  as  slick 
glossies. 

Favretto  approached  the  editors  of  Bitch  and  Bust  last  year  and  secured 
donations  of  each  publication's  earliest  editions,  fan  mail,  business  records, 
original  artwork,  layout  sheets  and  other  production  materials.  Taken  together 
they  document  the  evolution  of  women's  zines. 

When  Dyer's  collection  arrived  at  Duke  by  mail,  Bingham  Center  assis- 
tant archivist  Amy  Leigh  spent  several  months  reviewing  the  zines  and  entering 
them  into  a  database.  Now  they  are  accessible  by  title  and  subject. 

"Zines  are  what  we  call  'fugitive  literature,'"  Leigh  explains.  "Many  of  the 
ones  in  our  collection  were  short-lived  and  had  runs  of  as  few  as  fifty  copies. 
People  might  collect  them,  but  when  they  move  they  mostly  throw  them  away. 
Once  they're  gone,  they're  gone." 

Preservation  efforts  underway  at  libraries  across  the  country  are  afford- 
ing zines  greater  longevity.  At  Duke,  they  are  stored  in  acid-free  folders,  in  acid- 
free  boxes,  in  a  climate-controlled  environment.  So  while  their  pages  will  need 
to  be  turned  carefully,  most  are  expected  to  last  two  to  three  hundred  years. 

Asked  why  libraries  should  collect  zines,  Favretto  replies  that  they  tell  us 
a  great  deal  about  the  spirit  of  the  age.  They  shed  light  on  young  people's 

thoughts  and  preoccupations,  and  while  they  can  be  whimsical, 
they  have  a  documentary  quality  unlike  any- 
thing else. 

"Zines  became  popular  in  the  1980s 
because  of  easy  access  to  copy  machines,  but 
also  because  a  lot  of  people  couldn't  relate  to 
the  high-minded  themes  in  publications  like 
the  New  Yorker  and  the  New  Republic"  Favretto 
concludes. 

Duke  holds  a  writers  camp  for  middle- 
school  students  each  summer.  One  camp  activity 
is  a  tour  of  the  Special  Collections  Library,  where 
a  range  of  materials  is  set  out  on  tables.  On  display 
are  19th-century  letters,  historic  advertisements, 
aged  diaries  and,  of  course,  samples  of  zines. 

Favretto  reports  that  the  students  gravitate  toward  the  zines.  "They  are 
very  accessible.  It  looks  like  something  they  can  do." 

People  searching  for  zines  recently  may  have  noticed  that  it's  getting 
harder  to  find  them.  That's  because  they  are  in  fact  beginning  to  wane  in  popu- 
larity. But  don't  despair,  Favretto  urges.  The  next  generation  of  zines,  "e-zines," 
is  thriving  on  the  Internet.  = 


sked  why  libraries 
should  collect  zines, 
Favretto  replies  that 
they  tell  us  a  great  deal 
about  the  spirit  of  the 
age. They  shed  light  on 
young  people's 
thoughts  and  preoccu- 
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have  a  documentary 
quality  unlike  anything 
else,  she  added. 


Noah  Bartolucci  is  a  staff  writer  at  the  Duke  New  Service.  This  story  first  appeared  in  a 
slightly  different  form  in  the  August  10, 2001,  issue  of  the  Dialogue,  a  weekly  publication 

of  Duke  University. 
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North  Carolina  Echo:  Exploring 


Online 


Kevin  Cherry 


Filing  cabinets  fill  an  upstairs  office  at 
Cooleemee,  North  Carolina's  Textile 
Heritage  Center.  In  those  cabinets  are 
photographs  and  family  histories  of  mill 
workers,  newspaper  clippings 
about  mill  village  events,  and  pro- 
grams from  various  local  school 
activities.  In  a  storage  room  one 
floor  below  are  artifacts,  among 
them  a  fixer's  oily  tool  chest  and  a 
handmade  fiddle  by  a  man  who 
left  the  mountains  for  a  paying  job 
but  took  his  folkways  with  him. 
Across  town  in  a  dirt-floored  ware- 
house are  factory-sized  pieces  of 
textile  machinery,  and  day-by-day, 
this  collection  of  artifacts, 
manuscripts,  photographs,  and 
published  items  grows  as  Director 
of  the  Center  Lynn  Rumley  and  her 
volunteers  gather  those  items  that 
help  tell  the  story  of  one  mill  vil- 
lage and  its  people. 


At  the  Johnston  County  Heritage  Center  in 
Smithfield,  North  Carolina,  Curator  Todd  Johnson 
delicately  turns  the  pages  of  a  plantation  ledger, 
drawing  attention  to  its  lists  of  slave  births  and 
deaths,  before  pointing  his  white  gloves  toward  the 
propeller  from  the  sole  plane  ever  built  in  Johnston 
County.  The  scheme  of  a  World  War  I-era  con  man, 
it  never  flew. 

In  the  Davidson  County 
History  Museum,  Catherine 
Hoffman  is  quick  to  note  that 
although  the  piece  of  German 
folk  art  she  is  holding  displays 
German  text,  it  celebrates  the 
1813  North  Carolina  birth  of 
Levi  Easter.  And  she  can't  resist 
showing  Annie  Oakley's  saddle. 
It's  right  down  the  hall  past  the 
undertaker's  wicker  body  basket, 
and  the  locally-made  buggy. 

The  staff  at  the  Forsyth 
County  Public  Library  can  claim 
hundreds  ol  thousands  ol  pho- 
tographs from  the  Winston- 
Salem  area.  The  Moravian 
Archives  holds  the  denomina- 
tion's entire  run  of  daily  texts 
( 1731-2001 ),  and  the  Aurora 
Fossil  Museum  holds  the 
"records"  of  an  even  earlier  age. 
And  then  there  is  the  1930s-era 
jar  of  canned  possum  held  by 
Beaufort  County's  Belhaven 
Museum. 

Duke's  libraries  are  playing 
a  significant  role  in  what  is  being 
touted  as  a  model  program  to 
provide  greater  access  to  the 


ike  University  libraries 


"Museums, 
archives,  and  spe- 
cial collection 
libraries  don't  gen- 
erally have  all  of 
their  materials  on 
display. They  have 
storage  rooms.  We 
like  to  think  of 
these  storage 
rooms  as  North 
Carolina's  public 
attics,"  Project 
Librarian  Scott 
Reavis  says.  "We 
hope  that  ECHO 
will  give  the  public 
a  better  idea  about 
the  treasures  that 
are  in  those  attics." 


holdings  of  these  institutions  and  approximately  735  of  their 
sister  organizations  across  North  Carolina.  Called  North 
Carolina  ECHO,  Exploring  Cultural  Heritage  Online,  the  pro- 
ject is  funded  by  a  federal  Library  Services  and  Technology 
Act  grant,  administered  by  the  State  Library  of  North 
Carolina.  According  to  State  Librarian  Sandy  Cooper, 
"|  1  Hike  University  Librarian]  David  Ferriero  and  his  si. ill 
have  played  a  key  role  in  providing  leadership  for  NC 
ECHO." 

The  project  has  created  a  Web  directory  to  inform 
researchers  about  the  location,  collection  strengths,  and 
availability  of  manuscripts,  artifacts,  rare  books,  etc. 
Whether  working  on  an  elementary  school  project  or  a  dis- 
sertation, students  will  be  able  to  turn  to  the  ECHO  Web 
site,  <http://www.ncecho.org>,  for  help  in  finding  a 
wide  range  of  research  materials  held  by  North  Carolina 
institutions. 

"Museums,  archives,  and  special  collection  libraries 
don't  generally  have  all  of  their  materials  on  display.  They 
have  storage  rooms.  We  like  to  think  of  these  storage  rooms 
as  North  Carolina's  public  attics,"  Project  Librarian  Scott 
Reavis  says.  "We  hope  that  ECHO  will  give  the  public  a  bet- 
ter idea  about  the  treasures  that  are  in  those  attics." 

Or  as  Hal  Keiner,  Archivist/Historian  at  Asheville's 
Biltmore  Estate  describes  the  project,  "ECHO  substantially 
increases  access  to  special  collection  holdings  by  making  the 
contents  known  to  those  seeking  information  about  the 
state's  history  and  culture." 

In  addition  to  its  directory  function,  the  North 
Carolina  ECHO  Web  site  makes  it  possible  to  cross-search 
the  digitized  collections  that  have  been  mounted  on  the  Web 
by  the  state's  various  cultural  collecting  agencies.  For  exam- 
ple, a  search  on  the  subject  "African  Americans"  leads 
researchers  to  two  Duke  online  collections,  "African- 
American  Women"  and  "Third  Person,  First  Person  Slave 
Voices,"  as  well  as  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill's  "North  American  Slave  Narratives"  and  "The  Church 
in  Southern  Black  Community,"  also  online  collections.  The 
same  search  retrieves  additionally  the  Greensboro  Historical 
Museum's  collection  of  oral  histories  gathered  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Jonesboro  School  in  1932  and  titled  "Slavery  as 
We've  Heard  It"  and  the  Public  Library  of  Charlotte  and 
Mecklenburg  County's  two-volume  "African  American 
Album,"  which  contains  historic  photographs  of 
Mecklenburg  County. 

But  North  Carolina  ECHO  provides  access  to  more 
than  just  manuscripts  and  rare  books.  The  Catawba  County 
Museum  of  History,  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art, 


Ava  Gardner  Museum 


Carolina  Raptor  Center 


Mendenhall  Plantation 
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and  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  among  others, 
have  mounted  digital  images  of  art  and  artifacts  on  the 
Web.  For  example,  East  Carolina  University's  Wellington  B. 
Cray  Gallery  has  created  an  online  database  of  its  Lankton 
&  Western  African  Art  Collection,  allowing  researchers  to 
search  its  holdings  by  African  nation,  ethnic  group,  and 
artifact  type.  The  gallery  even  makes  its  artifacts  available 
through  a  map  interface,  which  is  useful  to  a  great  many 
types  of  researchers  but  is  especially  helpful  to  school 
children. 

"We  hope  that  by  providing  access  to  the  resources  of 
the  state's  diverse  cultural  institutions,  ECHO  can  help 
researchers  make  connections  between  materials  that  might 
have  eluded  them  in  the  past,"  says  Sandy  Cooper.  "Our 
vision  is  to  make  these  wonderful  cultural  treasures  accessi- 
ble to  all  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  the  world  outside 
our  borders.  The  audience  is  not  just  researchers — but  stu- 
dents, genealogists,  and  business  people." 

David  Ferriero  chairs  North  Carolina  ECHO's 
advisory  board,  the  Access  to  Special  Collections  Work 
Croup  ( ASCWG),  which  received  its  charge  from  the  North 
Carolina  State  Library  Commission.  According  to  Ferriero, 
"ASCWG  has  undertaken  an  ambitious  project  to  discover, 
inventory,  describe,  preserve,  and  enhance  access  to  the 
state's  cultural  resources  through  digitization."  With  repre- 
sentatives of  North  Carolina's  libraries,  museums,  and 
archives  as  members,  ASCWG  is  working  to  increase  the  dig- 
ital resources  that  are  created  and  maintained  by  the  state's 
cultural  institutions. 

"People  ask  us  when  we  are  going  to  get  everything  on 
the  Web!"  Kim  Cumber,  Project  Archivist  gasps.  "That's  not 
going  to  happen.  There  are  millions  of  documents  out  there, 
and  more  being  created  every  day.  But  still,  there  are  all  sorts 
of  items  that  could  benefit  researchers  if  there  were  copies  of 
them  on  the  Web.  It  might  be  even  more  beneficial  to  get  the 
information  about  those  items,  the  finding  aids  and  artifact 
databases,  online." 

Some  of  ASCWG's  initial  work  has  been  the  fostering 
of  consensus  among  the  state's  repositories  concerning  the 
project's  priorities,  development  of  a  set  of  standards  for 
digital  access  based  upon  national  guidelines,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  continuing  education  program — not  to  mention 
the  creation  of  the  project's  Web  portal. 

To  provide  informational  support  and  build  the 
bridges  necessary  for  such  a  large  collaborative  venture, 
Cumber  and  Reavis  are  conducting  the  NC  ECHO  Survey. 
One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  in-depth  surveys  of 
cultural  institutions  ever  attempted  in  a  state,  the  survey  is 


a  three-year  endeavor  to  visit  each  of  North  Carolina's 
more  than  seven  hundred  cultural  collecting  institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  about  the  type 
and  extent  of  holdings,  their  use,  states  of  preservation,  and 
levels  of  support.  Survey  staff  also  offer  basic  consulting 
services  to  the  state's  cultural  caretakers,  many  of  whom 
began  like  Coolemee's  Lynn  Rumley.  A  waitress  at  a  barbe- 
cue restaurant,  she  was  concerned  that  her  town  would  lose 
its  unique  character  and  way  of  life  when  the  last  of  the 
former  mill  workers  died.  She  kept  waiting  for  somebody 
to  do  something  and  finally  decided  that  that  somebody 
had  to  be  her.  With  a  town  history  about  to  be  published,  a 
large  support  group,  summer  programs  for  kids,  supple- 
mental programming  for  the  schools,  a  museum,  and  a 
major  fundraising  campaign  to  preserve  the  old  town  green 
and  public  space,  Rumley,  the  former  waitress,  and  her  vol- 
unteers, stay  more  than  busy.  The  NC  ECHO  staff  meet 
and  consult  with  people  like  Lynn  Rumley  in  almost  every 
county  they  visit. 

This  consulting  might  mean  suggesting  that  newspa- 
per clippings  be  photocopied  onto  acid  free  paper  or  hinting 
to  overcrowded  institutions  that  it  might  be  more  important 
to  keep  collections  of  local  high  school  annuals  rather  than 
bound  volumes  of  national  periodicals  that  are  widely  avail- 
able. It  might  mean  offering  information  about  the  damag- 
ing effects  of  the  long-term  display  of  original  photographs 
or  proposing  "photo-history  events"  or  oral  history  pro- 
grams. It  certainly  means  answering  questions  about  scan- 
ners, digital  cameras,  databases,  and  Web  pages.  Using  these 
and  other  tools,  the  New  Hanover  County  Public  Library 
developed  its  online  "Dr.  Robert  M.  Fales  Photography 
Collection"  to  visually  document  life  in  a  20th  century 
Carolina  town,"  and  Hickory's  Patrick  Beaver  Memorial 
Library  put  the  Shuford  Funeral  Home's  records  online  to 
document  death  in  another. 

Similarly,  Wake  Forest  University  has  created  an 
online  index  to  the  Biblical  Recorder,  the  official  journal  of 
the  North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention,  providing  a 
wealth  of  information  (Baptist  and  otherwise)  to 
researchers.  And  East  Carolina  University  has  mounted  its 
online  North  Carolina  Periodicals  Index,  which  indexes 
approximately  sixty  regional  publications  such  as  North 
Carolina  Folklore  journal,  North  Carolina  Naturalist, 
Southern  City,  and  North  Carolina  Preservation,  periodicals 
often  not  covered  by  any  other  indexing  source.  The  NC 
ECHO  survey  is  a  part  of  the  essential  background  support 
that  eventually  brings  these  online  resources  and  others  like 
them  together. 
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"We're  about 
access,  after  all. 
Who  has  what? 
What  is  it?  How  can 
you  use  it?  We're 
not  just  digitiza- 
tion. Scanning  is 
just  one  of  the 
tools  we  hope  our 
partners  will  use  to 
provide  that 
access.  The 
Web  directory  is 
another,"  Project 
Librarian  Scott 
Reavis  states. 


Vision  has  also  been  vital  to  the  realization  of  North 
Carolina  ECHO.  When  the  Access  to  Special  Collections 
Work  Croup  first  started  to  meet  in  1999,  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  states  attempting  to  provide  the  type  of  multi- 
partner  program  conceived  by  the  work  group,  and  none 
were  attempting  such  a  broad-based  and  grassroots 
approach  to  their  projects.  ASCWC  decided  early  on  thai  all 
of  the  "special  collections"  in  the  state  would  be  considered 
potential  partners  for  the  project,  and  all  would  be  repre- 
sented in  some  fashion  by  the  project's  Web  site.  "Smaller 
institutions,  such  as  local  historical  societies,  are  not  left 
behind  by  ECHO,"  says  Hal  Keiner,  a  member  of  ASCWC. 
"The  Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  the  portal's  spon- 
sor, through  the  State  Library,  is  providing  leadership  for 
these  institutions  to  get  their  collections  described  and  some 
holdings  digitized." 

"We're  about  access,  after  all.  Who  has  what?  What  is 
it?  How  can  you  use  it?  We're  not  just  digitization.  Scanning 
is  just  one  of  the  tools  we  hope  our  partners  will  use  to  pro- 
vide that  access.  The  Web  directory  is  another,"  Project 
Librarian  Scott  Reavis  states.  "There  are  a  number  of  insti- 
tutions in  the  state  that  aren't  prepared  yet  to  do  digital 
imaging  and  some  may  never  want  to  digitize  any  of  their 
holdings.  That's  fine.  But  North  Carolina  ECHO  will  still 
have  something  concerning  those  places  on  our  Web  site.  I 
guess  you  could  say,  its  just  different  levels  of  access  to  the 
state's  special  holdings." 

Other  multi-partner  programs  have  begun  to  take 
notice.  Some  have  begun  to  expand  their  base.  Project  staff 
members,  including  Duke  libraries  Digital  Encoding 
Archivist  Josh  McKim,  have  been  asked  to  speak  at  this  year's 
annual  Mid- Atlantic  Regional  Archives  Conference  in  part 
because  of  the  breadth  of  North  Carolina's  project. 

North  Carolina  ECHO's  Web  portal,  digitization  stan- 
dards, continuing  education,  and  repository  survey,  boiled 
down,  simply  mean  being  able  to  find  and  easily  use  what 
you  need  when  you  need  it.  And,  who  knows  when  you 
might  need  to  know  about  the  lives  of  mill  workers,  WWI 
munitions  contracts,  the  German  influence  on  the  southern 
backcountry,  Moravian  prayers,  fossilized  whale  vertebrae — 
or  the  shelf-life  of  canned  possum.  = 


Kevin  Cherry  is  Consultant  for  Special  Collections  at  the  State  Library 

of  North  Carolina. 
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Michael  Malone 


First  Lady 


Prologue 


I  go  riding  in  the  mornings  on  a  horse  named  Manassas.  I  ride  the  old  bri- 
dle path  that  runs  behind  the  summerhouses  at  Pine  Hills  Lake.  The  lake  is  just 
outside  Hillston,  North  Carolina,  where  my  family  has  always  lived.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  they  drove  their  pony  carts  along  North  Cove  Road  and  tipped  their 
straw  hats  to  one  another.  My  family's  circle  is  wide.  My  circle  is  this  narrow  red 
clay  track  around  the  lake. 

At  dawn  the  past  is  still  peaceful  at  Pine  Hills  Lake,  so  I  begin  my  ride  just 
as  the  sky  brightens  to  pink,  while  a  mist  still  floats  above  the  cove,  curling  in 
slow  drifts  toward  shore,  as  if  restless  beneath  the  dark  water  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
were  waiting  to  rise  through  the  mists  with  her  sword.  This  early  in  the  day, 
before  the  Southern  sun  makes  everything  too  clear,  even  the  Piedmont  can 
be  Camelot  and  that's  how  I  prefer  it. 

It's  rare  on  my  rides  to  come  across  anyone  out  on  the  old  bridle 
path.  Certainly  I  never  expected  someone  like  her. 
She  was  standing,  motionless,  mist 
swirling  around  her,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
gray  wooden  dock.  In  the  fog  the  dock 
looked  like  a  road  floating  out  into  the 
water  that  she  could  walk  on  to  the  other 
side  of  the  lake.  I  saw  her  without  warning, 
when  Manassas  cantered  past  a  clearing  in  the 
pines  that  opened  onto  a  small  pebbled  beach.  It 
was  owned  by  a  luxury  resort  called  The  Fifth 
Season,  built  a  year  ago  to  look  like  one  built  in  the 
twenties.  The  sight  of  the  woman  stopped  me  as  if  I 
were  racing  toward  a  wall  I  couldn't  clear  and  I  twisted 
Manassas  sideways,  his  long  black  neck  wrenching  at  the 
reins,  his  wild  eye  surprised. 

Slender,  luminous,  with  hair  the  color  of  lions,  she 
was  so  perfectly  beautiful  that  her  appearance  startled 


Slender,  luminous, 
with  hair  the  color 
of  lions,  she  was  so 
perfectly  beautiful 
that  her  appear- 
ance startled  me 
the  way  a  great 
bright  tropical  bird 
would  have 
shocked  me,  flying 


all  of  a  sudden  out 


of  the  pines. 
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me  the  way  a  great  bright  tropical  bird  would  have  shocked  me, 
flying  all  of  a  sudden  out  of  the  pines.  Maybe  it  was  because  of  the 
intense  way  she  was  staring  across  the  lake  that  I  thought  of  the 
heroine  of  The  French  Lieutenant's  Woman,  but  the  two  were 
nothing  alike.  This  young  woman  wore  a  thin  short  red  silk 
robe  instead  of  a  hooded  black  cloak.  No  whitecaps  beat 
against  a  causeway  and  I  didn't  call  out  to  her  to  take  care 
and  she  didn't  turn  around  to  stare  at  me.  She  did  some- 
thing more  unanticipated. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  first  gold  of  the 
sun  rose  above  the  trees  behind  her,  she  shrugged 
the  red  robe  off  her  shoulders  and  let  it  fall  to 
the  worn  wood  of  the  dock.  She  stood  there 
for  a  moment  entirely  naked.  Then  she  raised 
her  white  arms,  arched  her  back  and  sang  out 
a  long  lovely  phrase  of  notes  that  came 
toward  me  through  the  woods  like  a  magic 
message  in  a  fairy  tale.  As  the  phrase  ended,  in 
a  sparkle  of  slanted  sunlight,  she  dived  far  out 
into  the  misty  water  and  disappeared. 

The  bright  red  silk  lay  like  a  pool  of  blood  on  the  gray 
dock,  and  fearful  that  her  leap  was  an  act  of  despair,  I  kicked 
Manassas  into  a  gallop.  A  homicide  detective,  I  am  trained  after 
all  to  respond  to  matters  of  life  and  death  and  I  worried  that  even 
if  the  woman  weren't  suicidal,  she  might  not  have  anticipated  the 
hidden  rocks  into  which  she'd  dived,  or  how  cold  the  deep  North 
Cove  water  could  be  even  in  late  June. 

But  as  I  reached  the  edge  of  the  beach,  she  burst  flying  up  out 
of  the  lake  in  a  spray  of  shaken  gold  hair.  She  looked  around,  saw 
me  on  Manassas,  and  laughed  with  pleasure.  Then  she  raised  an 
arm,  waved,  and  as  I  waved  back,  she  blew  me  a  kiss  with  her  arm 
extravagantly  outflung.  As  long  as  I  could  see  her,  I  watched  her 
swim  strongly  away,  her  feet  kicking  a  path  of  diamonds  behind 
her. 

I  knew  that  there  was  something  extraordinary  about  her.  But 
I  didn't  know  that  she  was  going  to  change  my  life.  Michael  Ma|one  is  the  author  of  fjctjon_ 

nonfiction,  and  television  scripts.  He  has  won 
both  an  Edgar  and  an  Emmy  for  his  writing. 

This  excerpt  from  First  Lady,  published  in 
September  2001  by  Sourcebooks  Landmark, 
has  been  used  with  the  permission  of  the 
author  and  the  publisher 


Then  she  raised  an 
arm,  waved,  and  as  I 
waved  back,  she 
blew  me  a  kiss  with 
her  arm  extrava- 
gantly outflung.  As 
long  as  I  could  see 
her,  I  watched  her 
swim  strongly 
away,  her  feet  kick- 
ing a  path  of  dia- 
monds behind  her. 
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Events 

October  18 

Duke  University  Photography  Director  Chris 
I  lildreth  and  Minnie  <  Mymph,  DUMC  Office  of 
(  aeativc  Services  and  Publications,  discussing  Duke 
(  Impel  Illuminated,  their  new  hook  about  Duke's 
most  notable  landmark.  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book 
Room,  7:00  p.m. 

October  26 

( Ihost  stories  read  by  Reynolds  Price,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  English.  Plan  to  come  early  tor  what  is 
always  a  standing  room  only  event!  "Lilly  Library, 
Thomas  Room,**7:00  p.m. 

November  8 

Engaging  Vacuity:  Kristine  Stiles,  an  artist  and  associ- 
ate professor  in  Duke's  Department  of  Art  and  Art 
I  listory,  will  deliver  a  lecture  titled  "Remembering 
Invisibility:  Documentary  Photography  of  the 
Nuclear  Age."  In  her  talk  Professor  Stiles  will 
consider  how  documentary  photography  provides 
visual  traces  of  the  human  and  environmental  effects 
nl  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  energy.  Perkins 
1  ibrary  Rare  Honk  Room,  3:00  p.m. 

December  4 

Edmund  Morris,  author  ol  the  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning The  Rise  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  contro- 
versial Dutch:  A  Memoir  oj  Ronald  Reagan,  reading 
from  Theodore  Rex,  the  newly  published  second  vol- 
ume ot  his  projected  three-volume  biographv  ol  the 
twenty-sixth  president  of  the  United  States.  Co- 
sponsored  by  the  Duke  Libraries,  the  Gothic 
bookshop,  and  the  Department  of  Llistory.  Perkins 
I  ibrary  Rare  book  Room,  7:00  p.m. 

lor  more  information  about  these  free  public  events, 
call  (SM9)  660-5KI6  or  e-mail  ilene.nelson@duke.edu. 
Individuals  with  disabilities  who  anticipate  needing 
reasonable  accommodations  or  who  have  questions 
about  physical  access  may  also  call  (4 IS))  660-5816 
or  e-mail  ilene.nelson@duke.edu  in  advance  of  the 
programs. 


Robert  Durden  Opens  the  2001/2002  Friends  of  the  Duke  University 
Libraries  Engaging  Faculty  Series 


Robert  F.  Durden,  professor 
emeritus  of  history,  was  the  first 
speaker  in  the  2001/2002  series  of 
Engaging  Faculty  lectures,  which  are 
sponsored  by  the  Friends  of  the 
Duke  University  Libraries.  In  his 
September  20  talk  entitled  "J .  B. 
Duke  and  the  Duke  Power 
Company,"  Professor  Durden  dis- 
cussed J.B.  Duke's  vision  of  trans- 
forming the  southern  economy  and 
quality  of  life  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  electrical  power  Durden  also 
described  how  J.B.  Duke's  invest- 
ment in  hydroelectric  power  has 
endowed  philanthropy  in  the  two 
Carolinas.  Durden  is  the  author  of 
four  books  related  to  the  Dukes,  the 
most  recent,  Electrifying  the 
Piedmont  Carolinas:  The  Duke  Power 
Company,  1904-1997,  was  pub- 
lished in  2001  by  the  Carolina 
Academic  Press. 

Three  more  Engaging  Faculty 
lectures,  described  below,  have  been 
scheduled  for  the  2001/2002  aca- 
demic year.  The  lectures,  which 
begin  at  5:00  p.m.,are  held  in  the 
Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room  on 
Duke's  west  campus. 


November  8 

Kristine  Stiles, an  artist  and 
associate  professor  in  Duke's 
Department  of  Art  and  Art  History, 
will  deliver  a  lecture  titled 
"Remembering  Invisibility: 
Documentary  Photography  of  the 
Nuclear  Age  "  In  her  talk  Professor 
Stiles  will  consider  how  documen- 
tary photography  provides  visual 
traces  of  the  human  and  environ- 
mental effects  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  energy.  Professor  Stiles, 
who  is  a  specialist  on  experimental 
art,  particularly  performance  art, 
received  a  Guggenheim  fellowship 
in  2000  for  her  scholarship  on 
destruction,  violence, and  trauma. 

January  24 

OnnStarn.who  is  an  associate 
professor  in  the  Department  of 
Cultural  Anthropology,  will  speak  on 
the  topic  of'lshi's  Brain:The  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Last  Yahi  Indian."  The 
Yahi  tribe,  which  hid  for  decades  in 
California's  mountains,  has  long 
been  the  subject  of  folk  legend  and 
Hollywood  films.  Professor  Starn 
will  explore  the  myth  and  reality  of 
Ishi,  who  later  became  a  living 
exhibit  in  a  San  Francisco  museum. 


He  will  also  lead  the  audience  in  a 
reflection  on  the  politics  of  memory 
and  history,  the  costs  of  America's 
conquest  of  the  West,  and  the  role 
of  science  and  museums  in  the 
modern  world. 

March  28 

Professor  Phil  Jones's  lecture  is 
entitled  "No  One  is  Perfect:  What 
Failure  Has  Taught  Engineers."  With 
few  exceptions,  engineers  have  an 
admirable  track  record  of  designing 
systems  that  satisfactorily  perform 
their  intended  functions.  The  study 
of  these  exceptions,  better  known 
as  failures,  has  led  to  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  factors  that 
influence  reliability  and  product 
safety.  Professor  Jones,  who  is  the 
Senior  Associate  Dean  of  Education 
at  the  Pratt  School  of  Engineering, 
will  discuss  a  number  of  historically 
significant  failures  and  the  lessons 
the  engineers  learned  in  each  case. 

For  more  information 
about  the  Engaging  Faculty  series 
as  well  as  text  summaries  and 
audio  of  earlier  lectures,  go  to 
engage.lib.duke.edu. 


For  the  Record 

"Dedicated  to  FreeThought:the  History  of  the  Libraries  at  Duke  University,"  which  appeared  in  the  Winter  2001 
issue  of  Me  University  Libraries,  did  not  note  Elvm  Strowd's  tenure  as  the  library's  top  administrator.  Mr.  Strowd 
served  as  Interim  University  Librarian  during  1981  and  as  University  Librarian  from  1982-1984.  As  University 
Librarian,  Mr.Strowd  joined  his  counterparts  at  UNC-CH  and  NC  State  in  signing  the  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing that  established  the  Triangle  Research  Libraries  Network  governing  board.  In  support  of  Duke's  involvement  in 
theTRLN  online  catalog  project,  Mr.  Strowd  led  the  planning  for  the  conversion  of  the  library's  printed  catalog 
records  to  an  electronic  format.  Under  Strowd's  leadership  the  library  also  participated  in  the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries' Collection  Analysis  Project,  which  encompassed  a  review  of  the  organization  and  staffing  of  the 
Duke  library's  collection  development  operations,  the  allocation  of  the  collections  budget,  and  the  creation  of  col- 
lecting policies.  The  Collection  Analysis  Project  resulted  in  the  modernization  of  the  library's  collection  development 
structure  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  level  of  collaboration  between  library  resource  specialists  and  faculty  in 
acquiring  materials  needed  to  support  teaching  and  research  at  Duke. 
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Exhibits 

In  the  Perkins  Library  G( 


llery 


Perkins  Bids  Farewell 
to  INROADS  Intern 

After  three  summers  of  work- 
ing in  the  Perkins  Library  system, 
INROADS  intern  Tameka  Allen  has 
returned  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina-Greensboro  for  her  senior 
year. 

During  Ms.  Allen's  first  two 
summers  at  Perkins  Libraryshe 
worked  in  the  Information  Systems 
Department.  A  change  of  major  to 
marketing  led  to  her  placement  this 
summer  in  the  office  of  the  director 
of  communications  where  her  pro- 
jects focused  on  the  library's  com- 
munication with  incoming  stu- 
dents. In  consultation  with  staff  at 
the  Lilly  Library, Ms.  Allen  created  a 
print  flyer  that  was  mailed  to  each 
first-year  student  during 
September.  She  also  designed  a 
web  page  specifically  for  the  first- 
year  students. 


Tameka  Allen  (left)  with  Duke's  other  INROADS  program  participants 


The  INROADS  program  that 
brought  Tameka  Allen  to  the  library 
was  founded  in  1970  in  Chicago  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  and 
placing  talented  young  people  of 
color  in  business  and  industry. 
INROADS  places  high-performing 
college  students  in  two-  to  five- 
year  internships  with  participating 
organizations  and  trains  them  for 
corporate  and  community  leader- 
ship. The  businesses  and  other 


institutions  that  accept  interns 
mentor  them  and  provide  the 
interns  with  an  opportunity  to 
acguire  skills  that  may  lead  to  per- 
manent employment  in  the  organi- 
zation after  graduation. 

The  INROADS  internship  is  a 
year-round  experience  that  requires 
a  commitment  from  students  to  cer- 
tain standards  and  participation  in 
specific  activities,  including  summer 
employment  in  a  partnering  organi- 


■     zation,  training  work - 
*B    shops,  staff  coaching, 
H   and  community 
^1  service. 

Duke  University 
began  placing 
INROADS  interns  in 
1998  and  in  that  year 
was  honored  as  the  best  new 
INROADS  program.This  summer,  in 
addition  to  Tameka  Allen,  there 
were  two  other  INROADS  interns  at 
Duke, one  in  the  provost's  office  and 
the  other  at  the  Duke  New  Service. 
The  university  also  now  employs 
two  INROADS  graduates  in  full-time 
positions. 


Correction 

The  date  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Duke  libraries'  three  millionth  volume  was  given  incorrectly  on  page  6  of  the 
Winter  2001  issue  of  Duke  University  Libraries  as  1981.  The  correct  date  is  1979. 


Two  New  Directors  Join  Library  Staff 

Paul  Conway,  Ph.D.and  Thomas  Wall,  Ph.D.have  joined  the  administra- 
tive staff  of  the  Perkins  Library  system.  Paul  Conway  arrived  on  1  August  to 
assume  the  position  of  Director  of  Information  Technology  Services,  and 
Thomas  Wall  began  his  tenure  as  the  Director  of  Public  Services  on  20 
August. 

Thomas  Wall  comes  to  Duke  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  where 
he  had  been  the  head  of  Public  Services  at  the  Hillman  Library  since  1996. 
At  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Wall  also  taught  in  the  departments  of 
Library  Science  and  Information  Science.  In  his  position  in  the  Perkins 
Library  system,  Mr.  Wall  will  administer  Access  Services,  Document  Delivery 
Services,  the  Reference  Department  and  the  Public  Documents  and  Maps 
Department,  the  engineering  and  science  libraries  as  well  as  the  libraries  on 
the  East  Campus. 

In  addition  to  overseeing  all  public  service  activities  of  these  Perkins 
departments  and  libraries,  Mr. Wall  will  give  particular  attention  to  develop- 
ing and  implementing  an  information  literacy  program,  which  will  equip 
students  with  skills  that  they  need  to  be  effective  as  undergraduates  at 
Duke  and  as  lifelong  learners.  He  will  also  work  collaboratively  with  the 
library's  Center  for  Instructional  Technology  on  projects  to  incorporate  tech- 
nology creatively  into  the  curriculum.  Quality  assessment  will  be  another  of 
Mr. Wall's  immediate  priorities.  He  has  already  begun  planning  for  the  iden- 


tification and  assessment  of  user  needs  in  order  to  develop  measures  for 
evaluating  the  quality  and  success  of  the  library's  services  in  meeting  those 
needs. 

Paul  Conway  brings  to  the  Perkins  system  and  Duke  experience  as  a 
technology  specialist,  teacher,  consultant,and  advocate  for  digital  product 
development  and  the  preservation  of  digital  resources.  For  the  past  nine 
years  he  has  been  the  head  of  the  Preservation  Department  at  Yale 
University.  While  at  Yale  Mr.  Conway  helped  launch  new  imaging  projects, 
including  the  innovative  Imaging  America  program  based  in  the  Art  & 
Architecture  Library.  He  also  directed  Project  Open  Book,  a  research  and 
development  program  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  converting  microfilm 
to  digital  images.  Mr.  Conway  describes  his  interests  as  residing  "where 
people,  technology,  and  ideas  intersect." 

As  the  Duke  libraries'  Director  of  Information  Technology  Services,  Paul 
Conway  will  provide  leadership  for  all  information  technology  initiatives, 
internal  and  external.  Chief  among  these  will  be  the  creation  of  the  Digital 
Library  §  Duke.  The  Digital  Library  program  supports  Duke's  institutional 
imperative  to  further  the  integration  of  technology  into  every  aspect  of  the 
university's  academic  life. 

While  the  Digital  Library  will  encompass  an  array  of  local,  national.and 
international  efforts,  it  will  have  three  core  functions:  the  delivery  of  elec- 
tronic resources  to  Duke  offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories;  the  creation 
and  management  of  digital  content;and  the  preservation  of  the  libraries' 
electronic  resources. 
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November-December 

The  Influence  ofo  Teacher: 
Reynolds  Price  as  Professor, 
Mentor,  Critic,  and  Guide 

Little-known  documents, 
photographs,  works  of  art 
and  other  materials 
reflecting  Professor  Price's 
remarkably  extensive 
influence,  both  inside  and 
outside  his  Duke  class- 
room. The  exhibit  will 
open  during  the 
November  2-4  "Weekend 
with  Reynolds  Price," 
sponsored  by  the  Duke 
Alumni  Association  and 
the  friends  of  the 
Duke  University  Libraries. 

...And  in  the  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special 
Collections  Library 

September  12  - 
November  30 

Paul  Kwilecki:  Photographs 
From  Decatur  County,  Georgia 

A  40-year  documentary 
record  of  everyday  life  in 
southwest  Georgia.  The 
exhibit  is  rich  in  images  of 
churches  and  religious 
practices,  shade  tobacco 
cultivation,  working 
people,  and  the 
vernacular  landscape. 
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Looking  Back 

Internet  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 
An  American  Time  Capsule:  Three  Centuries  of  Broadsides  and  Other  Printed  Ephemera 


Another  excellent  selection  from  the  Library  of  Congress's  American  Memory  Project,  this  site  offers  over  7,000  pieces  of  ephemera  printed  in  the  U.S.  and  in 
London.  Items  featured  include  "a  variety  of  posters,  notices,  advertisements,  proclamations,  leaflets,  propaganda,  manifestos,  and  business  cards,  "primarily 
from  the  nineteenth  century.These  diverse  materials" . . .  capture  the  experience  of  the  American  Revolution,  slavery,the  western  land  rush,the  American 
Civil  War,  woman  suffrage,  and  the  Industrial  Revolution  from  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  lived  through  those  events."The  collection  may  be  searched  by 
keyword  or  browsed  by  author,  title,  genre,  or  place  of  printing. The  images  are  available  in  several  resolutions. 


Writing  on  Hands:  Memory  and  Knowledge  in  Early  Modern  Europe 


Has  your  child  ever  written  something  on  her  hand  to  remember  it?  This  practice,  and  many  others  involving  the  hand,  date  at  least  from  the  1600s.This  Web 
site  produced  by  the  Trout  Gallery  at  Dickinson  College  in  Pennsylvania  "focuses  on  the  hand  as  a  meeting  place  of  matter,  mind,  and  spirit"  in  early  modern 
European  thought.The  site  offers  dozens  of  images,"dating  primarily  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  concerning  the  acquisition  and  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge  from  such  diverse  realms  as  anatomy,  psychology,  mathematics,  music,  rhetoric,  religion,  palmistry,  and  alchemy  "The  images  include 
"miniatures,  prints, and  drawings  [related  to  hands]  that  are  inscribed  with, or  surrounded  by,  natural  marks, such  as  lines  or  creases.or  artificial  ones,  including 
letters,  numbers,  words,  or  symbols."  Each  image  is  described  and  explained  in  relation  to  dominant  themes  of  the  science  and  thought  of  the  era  and  features 
a  full  description,  including  context,  of  the  item  from  the  museum's  catalog.  A  few  images  are  also  interactive,  giving  viewers  the  opportunity  to  activate  ani- 
mated segments. 

Gentleman's  Page:  A  Practical  Guide  for  the  1 9th 
Century  American  Man 


Should  one  shake  hands  with  a  woman  whom  one  knows'  (lt"is  not  forbidden,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  to  be  avoided  in  public")  What  about 
men's  hairstyles?  ("It  is  better  to  err  on  the  too  short  side,  as  too  long  hair  savors  of  affectation,  destroys  the  shape  of  the  physiognomy,and 
has  a  touch  of  vulgarity  about  it  ")  This  enjoyable  and  informative  site,  designed  and  written  by  Walter  Nelson  and  maintained  by  the  Lively 
Arts  History  Association,  offers  a  glimpse  into  the  ideals  of  dress  and  behavior  for  middle-  and  upper-class  American  men  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Including  photos  and  quotes  from  period  sources,  the  site  explores  the  differences  in  men's  wear,  ballroom  etiquette, 
table  manners,  greetings,  behavior  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  other  topics. 


Caring  for  Your  Artifacts 


This  site  contains  preservation  fact  sheets  developed  by  the  conservation  staff  of  the  Henry  Ford  Museum  and  Greenfield  Village  to  assist  in  the  upkeep  of  historical 
materials  These  fact  sheets  provide  basic  information  on  the  care,  cleaning,  and  handling  of  a  range  of  artifacts,  referral  information  to  other  conservation  organiza- 
tions.and  a  bibliography  of  authoritative  works.The  artifacts  included  are  antique  textiles  and  costumes;documents  and  books;brass  and  bronze,  clocks;  furniture 
and  wooden  objects,  glass  and  ceramics;  iron  and  silver,  tabby  and  log  buildings,  oil  paintings;  photographic  prints;  and  works  of  art  on  paper. 
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If  you  would  like  to  recommend  a  Web  site  for 
inclusion  in  a  future  issue  of  Duke  University  Libraries, 
contact  Joline  Ezzell  atjoline.ezzell@duke.edu. 


collections  highlight 

The  Personal  and  Political  Sides  of  Human  Rights 


The  sepia-toned  photos  of  stoic 
faces  on  the  covers  suggest  a  fundraising 
plea.  However,  readers  quickly  find  that 
Human  Rights  Watch  publications  contain 
hard  facts  and  substantive  research  find- 
ings that  are  invaluable  to  academics  and 
policymakers.  Human  Rights  Watch  is  an 
international  non-governmental  organiza- 
tion (NGO),  which  monitors  offenses  such 
as  police  brutality,  denial  of  political  rights 
and  academic  freedom,  ethnic  and  sexual 
violence,  forced  migration,  prison  condi- 
tions, and  children  in  war.  Each  report  is 
based  on  field  research  by  regional  experts, 
who  gather  firsthand  accounts  from  wit- 
nesses. The  extent  of  an  abuse  is  docu- 
mented with  names,  dates,  photos  and  per- 
sonal narratives,  and  augmented  with 
statistics  and  facts  from  reliable  outside 
sources.  The  narratives  put  a  poignant  and 
compelling  face  on  the  otherwise  stark 
enumeration  of  human  rights  violations. 
The  book-length  reports  also  contain  maps 
and  supplemental  materials.  In  each 
report,  Human  Rights  Watch  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  national  governments 
and  intergovernmental  organizations, 
which  are  often  taken  seriously  in  the  face 
of  the  embarrassment  of  international 
exposure. 

Human  Rights  Watch  started  in 
1978  as  Helsinki  Watch,  monitoring  abuses 
of  the  Helsinki  Accords  in  Soviet  bloc 
countries  in  Europe  and  Central  Asia.  It 
has  grown  to  cover  more  than  one  hun- 
dred countries  and  has  become  one  of  the 
most  influential  NGOs  in  the  world. 
Besides  its  regional  and  country  divisions, 
there  are  also  thematic  divisions  that  focus 
on  arms  flows,  children's  rights,  and 
women's  rights.  The  staff  of  regional 
experts,  lawyers,  and  linguists  has  pro- 
duced more  than  1,100  publications  full  of 
data  not  available  from  any  other  source. 
As  noted  above,  the  reports  can  serve  as 
catalysts  for  change.  On  another  level, 


policymakers  use  them  as  detailed 
briefings  on  world  situations.  Academic 
researchers  find  them  to  be  a  rich  resource 
for  studying  the  relationship  of  human 
rights  to  economic  development,  the  envi- 
ronment, women's  studies,  armed  conflict, 
and  poverty. 

Here  at  Duke,  Professor  Alma 
Blount  sees  Human  Rights  Watch  publica- 


X 


tions  used  by  several  groups  in  the  Sanford 
Institute's  Hart  Leadership  Program, 
including  the  first-year  FOCUS  program 
on  Humanitarian  Challenges  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  the  Service  Opportunities  in 
Leadership  Program  capstone  course,  and 
the  Hart  Fellows  Program.  Jennifer  Lee,  a 
student  in  Professor  Sucheta  Mazumdar's 
women  and  development  course,  found 
Human  Rights  Watch  publications  to  be 
"extremely  useful  and  well- written... 
[T]he  articles  provide  a  great  amount  of 
factual  information  concerning  interna- 
tional human  rights  concerns,  as  well  as 
articles  that  convey  a  definite,  strong  per- 
spective. Reading  these  resources  has  often 
helped  me  in  forming  my  own  opinion  on 
the  issues  presented." 

The  Duke  libraries  have  received  all 
Human  Rights  Watch  publications  since 
1999.  The  earliest  titles  in  the  collections 
date  from  1991  for  Perkins  and  1987  for 
the  Law  Library.  To  fill  the  gaps,  Perkins 
Library  recently  purchased  the  entire  1980- 


1999  backfile  of  Human  Rights  Watch 
publications  on  microfiche,  which  will  be 
kept  in  Perkins'  Newspapers  and 
Microforms  Department.  The  microfiche 
offers  access  to  publications  long  out  of 
print  with  the  added  advantage  of  saving 
shelf  space  and  lasting  longer  than  print. 

Recent  Human  Rights  Watch 
reports  are  also  available  free  on  the  Web. 
The  2001  edition  of  the  World  Report, 
which  updates  conditions  in  over  seventy 
countries,  can  be  viewed  or  downloaded. 
There  are  currently  short  reports  on  the 
rights  of  Kenyan  children  with  AIDS,  abuse 
of  foreigners  working  as  domestic  help  in 
the  United  States,  forced  migration  of 
Rwandan  rural  poor,  and  human  rights 
abuses  in  the  West  Bank  city  of  Hebron. 
The  URLs  of  the  World  Report  and  of  the 
homepage  for  recent  publications  have 
been  entered  into  Duke's  online  catalog, 
giving  users  additional  ways  to  find 
Human  Rights  Watch  publications. 

This  newly  expanded  collection  of 
Human  Rights  Watch  publications  will  be 
used  by  faculty  and  students  in  political 
science,  history,  public  policy,  sociology, 
international  and  area  studies,  women's 
studies,  and  law.  It  will  also  serve  several  of 
Duke  s  new  interdisciplinary  initiatives 
that  focus  on  globalization.  To  learn  more 
about  Human  Rights  Watch,  visit  their 
Web  site  at  http://www.hrw.org/. 

Catherine  Shreve 
International  and  State  Documents  Librarian 
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The  following  essay  also  appears  in  the  catalog  prepared  to  accompany  Stony  the  Road  They  Trod: 
Forced  Migration  of  African  Americans  in  the  Slave  South,  1790-1865,  an  exhibition  presented 
concurrently  by  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library  at  Duke  University's 
William  R.  Perkins  Library  and  the  Southern  Historical  Collection  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill's  Louis  Round  Wilson  Library,  January  2-February  28, 2002. 


"A  Slave  Plantation."  Woodcut 
illustration  from  George 
Bourne,  The  Picture  of  Slavery 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Middletown,  Conn.:  E.  Hunt, 
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WM.  P.  TALBOT, 

JYo.  7  Jff  oreau-sf  .,  3d  JtMunicipalityy 

Just  Received  a  Large  and  Likely  Lot  of 


m  ^  m  w  m  ®% 

Consisting  of  Mechanics,  Ilonse  HervnnU,  Field  Hands, 
Ac,  Sec. 

Will  be  receiving  new  lots  regularly  from  Virginia. 


Stony  the  Road  They  Trod  tells  the  story  of  a  people  who  were,  in  their  own 
words, "stolen" from  family, friends,  and  community.  Few  historians  have  written 
much  about  this  experience,  yet  out  of  all  of  slavery's  evils,  perhaps  this  one  was 
the  most  constantly  present  reality  in  the  lives  of  enslaved  African  Americans 
before  the  Civil  War.  Between  1790  and  1865,  more  than  one  million  were 
marched  and  shipped  from  the  plantations  of  the  southeastern  coastal 
states — the  "first  South"  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Carolinas — south  and  west  to 
the  new  plantation  frontiers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Gulf  Coast.These  men, 
women,  and  children  had  survived — or  their  parents  and  grandparents  had 
survived — the  "Middle  Passage"  across  the  Atlantic  from  Africa.  Despite  the 
harsh  realities  of  slavery,  they  had  made  cultures  and  communities  in  places  as 
diverse  as  the  rice  plantations  of  South  Carolina  and  the  tobacco  quarters  of 
Virginia. Theirs  was  a  harsh  life,  but  a  known  one,  until  two  events  threw  their 
world  into  chaos  again.  The  first  was  the  American  Revolution  and  the  subse- 
quent creation  of  the  United  States  as  a  federal  nation  with  the  1789  ratification 
of  the  Constitution.  This  cemented  Anglo-American  control  over  the  territories 
west  across  the  Appalachian  Mountains.The  defeat,  over  the  years  that  followed, 
of  various  Amerindian  nations  and  the  1803  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory 
from  Napoleon's  France  only  made  the  advance  of  slavery  into  the  Mississippi 
Valley  more  swift  and  certain. 


Business  card  of  New 
Orleans  slave  trader 
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"Cotton!  Cotton! 
Cotton!  is  all  the  say- 
ing in  the  South 
now — everyone  is 
going  for  cotton.  It  is 
the  theme  of  nearly 
all  the  conversations 
now  a  days.  Even  the 
Ladies  talk  learnedly 

upon  the  subject  

If  you  see  a  knot  of 
Planters  engaged  in 
earnest  conversa- 
tion, without  even 
approaching,  you 
may  [know]  the  topic 
of  their  discourse. 
Get  within  earshot  of 
them,  and,  I  will 
guranty,  that  the  first 
word  that  you  will 
hear  will  be  cotton."2 
Such  men  returned 
to  their  homes  ener- 
gized and  full  of 
desire,  packed  up 
their  belongings, 
uprooted  their  slaves 
who  were  only  just 
beginning  to  build 
community  in  the 
wake  of  the  Middle 
Passage,  and  began 
the  arduous  journey 
back  to  the  Old 
Southwest. 


Opposite:  Southern 
currency  bearing  images  of 
cotton  production  and 
slavery 


Yet  why  would  slaveowners  move  their  human  "property"  to  the  wilderness 
of  what  contemporaries  called  the  "Old  Southwest"?  One  of  them  told  more  in  a 
sentence  than  I  could  in  a  chapter:  "We  make  immense  sacrifices  for  gold.  It  was 
the  love  of  money  caused  me  to  leave  home  children  and  friends,"  wrote  one 
North  Carolina-born  planter  in  1838,  explaining  why  he  had  moved  to  the 
Florida  panhandle.1  He  meant  that  he  moved  away  from  his  grown-up  daughter, 
who  stayed  in  North  Carolina  with  her  husband.  His  sacrifices  were,  as  he  noted, 
sacrifices  he  chose  to  make.  Gain  was  his  goal,  and  gain  was  an  ever-more-likely 
prospect  for  Southern  slaveowners  after  the  second  major  event  that  transformed 
slavery  in  North  America:  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1791. 

Eli  Whitney  usually  receives  credit  for  inventing  the  cotton  gin,  although 
he  may  have  done  no  more  than  modify  several  models  created  by  enslaved 
craftsmen  on  the  Georgia  plantation  where  he  worked  as  a  tutor.  The  cotton  gin 
revolutionized  the  Southern  economy  and  made  the  new  American  empire  fertile 
ground  for  growing  slaveholders'  wealth.  The  machine  separated  cotton  seed 
from  fiber,  which  was  spun  into  thread  and  then  woven  into  cloth.  Even  the  first 
models  of  the  gin  could  clean  more  cotton  in  a  few  hours  than  a  hundred  workers 
could  have  cleaned  by  hand  in  a  whole  day.  But  the  cotton  gin's  revolutionary 
effects  could  take  place  only  because  there  was  a  market  for  ever-increasing  quan- 
tities of  cotton.  Great  Britain's  textile  industry  was  growing  rapidly  in  the  1780s. 
British  workers  with  few  or  no  other  options  crowded  into  new  industrial  cities 
like  Manchester  to  work  in  factories  at  extremely  low  wages,  using  the  recently 
developed  mechanized  methods  of  spinning  and  weaving  to  produce  ever- 
cheaper  cloth.  Supplies  of  cotton  from  Caribbean  slave  colonies  such  as  Antigua 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

The  first  goods  these  newly  industrialized  textile  mills  produced  were  of 
poor  quality,  and  were  initially  sold  mostly  to  the  broadest,  lowest  markets: 
factory  workers  themselves,  Southern  and  Caribbean  slaveowners  looking  to 
clothe  their  slaves  as  cheaply  as  possible,  sailors,  and  African  slave  traders.  Later, 
as  the  quality  improved,  so  did  the  middle-class  appeal  of  cotton  goods  and  other 
products  of  the  factory  system  that  increasingly  followed  the  textile  makers' 
model:  shoes,  hats,  clocks,  and  so  on.  American  manufacturers  got  in  on  the  act  as 
well,  and  the  factory  system  boomed  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania;  soon 
New  York  rivaled  Liverpool  as  a  center  of  international  cotton  trade.  Commercial 
credit  from  New  York  and  Liverpool  allowed  planters  to  clothe  and  shoe  enslaved 
workers  until  crops  came  in.  Eager  investors  in  New  York,  London,  and  Hamburg 
supplied  capital  to  Southern  banks  that  served  as  conduits  of  credit  to  southwest- 
ern planters  impatient  to  buy  still  more  slaves.  The  whole  system  spun  around 
because  of  cotton,  and  U.S.  planters  responded.  In  1790,  they  had  harvested  three 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  (each  weighing  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds). 
In  1859,  right  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  would  decide  slavery's  fate, 
they  produced  more  than  five  million. 

The  increasing  demand  for  cotton  drove  planters  south  and  west  in  search 
of  land.  They  dreamed  about  cotton,  they  talked  about  cotton,  and  they  traveled 
to  price  land  in  Florida  or  Alabama.  As  one  young  man  wrote  back  to  Virginia 
from  Florida,  "Cotton!  Cotton!  Cotton!  is  all  the  saying  in  the  South  now — every- 
one is  going  for  cotton.  It  is  the  theme  of  nearly  all  the  conversations  now  a  days. 
Even  the  Ladies  talk  learnedly  upon  the  subject. ...  If  you  see  a  knot  of  Planters 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  without  even  approaching,  you  may  [know]  the 
topic  of  their  discourse.  Get  within  earshot  of  them,  and,  I  will  guranty,  that  the 
first  word  that  you  will  hear  will  be  cotton."-  Such  men  returned  to  their  homes 
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John  McKinnon,  Painting: 
"South  View  of  Julianton 
Plantation  in  Georgia."  Ink  and 
watercolor.  Before  1803. 
Julianton's  slave  community 
was  established  by  the  late 
1 8th  century. 


energized  and  full  of  desire,  packed  up  their  belongings,  uprooted  their  slaves  who 
were  only  just  beginning  to  build  community  in  the  wake  of  the  Middle  Passage, 
and  began  the  arduous  journey  back  to  the  Old  Southwest. 


For  slaves,  getting  on  the  road  south  and  west  meant  broken  marriages,  chil- 
dren separated  from  parents  and  grandparents,  cousins  who  would  never  see  each 
other  again.  It  meant — and  we  know  this  from  slaveowners'  own  accounts  of  what 
happened,  as  well  as  those  of  former  slaves — people  dragged  away  from  each  other 
by  force,  screaming  and  yelling.  Whites,  remembered  one  woman,  shouted  at  slaves, 
"'Naw!  Hell!  Git  in  dis  buggy!  Nigger  don'  tell  nobody  goo'bye!'"1  Mothers  were 
seized  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  carried  off  by  the  slave  traders,  and  children 
woke  up  to  find  no  one  next  to  them.  Husbands  were  taken  from  wives.  Older  slaves 
often  were  left  behind,  to  keep  up  tobacco  and  grain  on  the  "home  places."  Fathers 
in  chains  staggered  forward  down  dusty  roads,  contemplating  murder,  suicide,  sur- 
vival. These  sacrifices  continued  for  seventy  years,  as  slaveowners  continued  to 
migrate  south  and  west  to  seize  the  "gold"  available  from  the  ever-opening  frontier, 
and  as  slave  traders  bought  individuals  and  groups  to  transport  them  south  for 
sale  to  planters  who  needed  more  labor  to  work  their  already-established  cotton 
plantations. 

The  hard  work  of  carving  a  new  plantation  out  of  this  wilderness  left  little 
time  to  build  community.  Slaves  cut  down  acres  of  trees,  grubbed  up  stumps  and 
roots,  and  burned  the  brush  until  the  land  looked  like  a  smoldering  muddy  moon- 
scape, hung  over  with  huge  clouds  of  wood  smoke.  Next  came  what  was,  for  the 
many  brought  up  in  tobacco-growing  regions,  the  unfamiliar  work  of  planting 
and  later  harvesting  cotton.  Planters  and  overseers,  eager  to  produce  bonanza  crops 
while  market  prices  were  high,  rushed  enslaved  workers  to  labor.  As  one  planter 
wrote  back  from  Alabama,  "We  don't  more  than  half  work  in  North  Carolina."4 

Whippings  and  violent  resistance  both  seem  to  have  increased  on  the  new 
plantations.  And  deadly  outbreaks  of  malaria,  cholera,  and  dysentery  ran  through 
the  makeshift  slave  quarters  of  the  southwest,  especially  those  located  in  the 
unhealthy  but  extremely  fertile  river  "bottoms"  prized  by  planters.  But  even  as  they 
endured  these  difficulties,  more  lay  ahead.  Many  tried  to  rebuild  their  lives  through 
remarriage  or  by  adopting  as  family  others  in  similar  predicaments,  but  the  frontier 
was  uncertain  ground.  Migrant  planters  changed  their  minds  and  returned  east  after 
selling  off  their  slaves  to  whomever  would  buy  them.  White  men  shot  each  other  or 
themselves  in  fits  of  rage  or  despair,  and  estates  were  dispersed.  Poorly  planned 
frontier  ventures  failed,  and  whole  slave  quarters  went  on  the  auction  block.  And  the 
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speed  of  the  increase  in  cotton  production  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  elsewhere, 
which  was  driven  by  the  eagerness  of  both  migrant  planters  and  far-off  investors  to 
seize  boom-time  profits,  had  the  predictable  result  of  overproduction.  Prices 
plunged  in  several  "panics" — 1819,  1837,  1857 — which  were  followed  by  huge  sell- 
offs  of  property,  including  human  "property."  More  confusion,  more  chaos,  more 
separation,  more  violence — these  were  the  circumstances  enslaved  migrants  faced 
on  the  plantation  frontier. 


This  is  a  different  story  of  the  American  frontier  from  the  one  we  have 
usually  heard,  and  yet  it  might  be  the  most  important  one  to  help  us  understand  the 
history  of  both  the  United  States  and  African  Americans.  The  more  than  one  mil- 
lion people  transported  south  and  west  by  slave  traders  and  migrant  masters  may 
have  been  as  much  as  40  percent  of  all  the  migrants  who  settled  the  new  southwest- 
ern states  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas.  Their  stolen  labor  formed  the  most  important  economic 
input  in  shaping  these  states,  and  was  also  essential  to  the  developing  industrial 
economy  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Yet  theirs  is  a  difficult  story  to  tell,  for  how 
do  you  tell  the  untellable?  This  is  a  story  of  pain  that  we  who  did  not  experience  it 
might  be  unable  to  comprehend.  The  domestic  slave  trade,  for  instance,  evokes  a 
series  of  humiliating  images.  Human  beings  were  driven  onto  the  auction  blocks  of 
Richmond,  New  Orleans,  and  a  thousand  rural  courthouses.  African  Americans  who 
survived  slavery  bitterly  compared  the  auctions  of  human  beings  to  the  auctions  of 
cattle  or  horses,  and  said  that  whites  referred  to  the  process  as  "sellin'  nigger  meat."5 
They  recalled  whites  who  stripped  the  women  down  and  hooted  catcalls  at  them, 
which  underscored  what  everyone  knew  about  the  prevalence  of  white  men  raping 
black  women.  They  reported  slave  traders  who  forced  mothers  to  leave  sickly  babies 
by  the  roadside  as  they  marched  southwest  through  Tennessee  to  the  slave-trading 
centers  of  Montgomery  and  Natchez. 

So  why  try  to  tell  this  story?  For  many  African  Americans  today,  the  act  of 
putting  oneself  imaginatively  into  the  lives  of  one's  ancestors  might  evoke  the  sense 
of  powerlessness  expressed  by  one  child  of  South  Carolina  slaves:  "I  remember,  we 
children  used  to  set  down  and  ask  Ma  all  about  this  and  that — 'Ma,  yunnah  couldn' 
do  nothing?'  She  say,  'No,  white  people  had  us  in  slavery  time.'""  The  idea  of  being 
"had" — possessed,  dominated,  defeated — is  a  hard  pill  to  swallow.  Many  African 
Americans  are  tired  of  hearing  stories  of  black  defeat.  Part  of  that  reluctance  comes, 
perhaps,  from  our  triumphalist  society,  in  which  success  counts  more  than  any- 
thing, and  only  complete  success  is  truly  admirable.  Given  that  view  of  life,  few  of 


Mothers  were 
seized  in  the 
middle  of  the  night 
and  carried  off  by 
the  slave  traders, 
and  children  woke 
up  to  find  no  one 
next  to  them. 
Husbands  were 
taken  from  wives. 
Older  slaves  often 
were  left  behind,  to 
keep  up  tobacco 
and  grain  on  the 
"home  places." 
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Many  well-known 
histories  of  slavery 
completely  ignore 
the  forced  move- 
ment of  a  million 
people.  Yet  those 
who  survived 
enslavement  told  a 
different  history 
that  emphasized 
this  particular 
piece  of  the  past. 
They  remembered 
"forced  migration" 
as  being  "stolen" 
from  family,  friends, 
community,  being 
thrown  into  a  new 
life  in  which  they 
had  to  "whittle 
a  plantation  out  of 
the  woods." 


us,  perhaps,  can  bear  to  imagine  ourselves  in  the  position  of  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion that  was  the  fate  of  enslaved  people. 

Hut  there  are  reasons  to  tell  an  unreliable  story.  First,  the  past  shapes  the 
present.  It  does  not  control  or  determine  the  choices  we  make,  but  it  does  con- 
strain them.  Therefore,  hard  as  it  may  be  to  hear  and  to  tell,  if  we  wish  to  under- 
stand the  present,  we  must  understand  what  has  come  before.  Between  the 
Middle  Passage  west  across  the  Atlantic  from  Africa,  and  the  "Great  Migration" 
up  to  Northern  cities  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  long  road  to  the  cotton  fron- 
tier was  the  most  important  population  movement  in  African  American  history. 
Many  well-known  histories  of  slavery  completely  ignore  the  forced  movement 
ot  a  million  people.  Yet  those  who  survived  enslavement  told  a  different  history 
that  emphasized  this  particular  piece  of  the  past.  They  remembered  "forced 
migration"  as  being  "stolen"  from  family,  friends,  community,  being  thrown  into 
a  new  life  in  which  they  had  to  "whittle  a  plantation  out  ot  the  woods."  Again 
and  again,  they  told  stories  of  their  own  lives,  or  repeated  stories  their  parents 
told  them,  stories  that  began  on  the  auction  block,  where  they  were  sold  from 
their  families.  So  we  know  that  this  migration  shaped  the  individual  lives  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  were  taken,  left  behind,  or  raised  by  those  who  had  been 
"stolen."  No  one  who  went  through  this  process  of  learning  was  likely  to  think 
of  "massa"  as  kind  and  trustworthy,  ot  whites  as  blacks'  benefactors,  or  of  slav- 
ery as  a  benevolent  institution. 

Migration  also  forced  black  men  to  act  and  think  more  as  individuals 
than  as  family  men,  splitting  them  away  from  loved  ones  and  teaching  them 
that  they  could  only  survive  on  their  own.  African  American  women  had  to 
raise  children  alone,  without  fathers,  who  were  sold  or  forced  to  migrate,  or 
extended  family,  who  were  often  left  behind.  Over  time,  because  of  the 
pervasive  buying  and  selling  ot  black  people,  whites  became  even  more 
entrenched  in  their  view  of  black  bodies  as  bodies  only,  useful  for  labor,  coerced 
sexuality,  leering,  ridicule,  and  white  profit.  And,  as  African  American  survivors 
pointed  out,  American  entrepreneurship  drove  and  was  rewarded  by  forced 
migration.  "What,"  asked  ex-slave  Charley  Barber  in  a  1 930s  interview,  "was  the 
law  then,  when  bright  shiny  money  was  in  sight?  Money  makes  the  automobile 
go.  Money  makes  the  train  go.  And  at  that  time,  money  made  the  ships  go."7  So 
they  went.  Ships  ploughed  the  coastal  waters  south  from  Virginia  to  New 
Orleans,  carrying  cargoes  of  human  beings  to  the  Mississippi  Valley's  cotton 
fields.  They  carried  cotton  on  outbound  voyages  to  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
and  they  brought  back  cargoes  of  goods  for  sale,  and  credit  to  enable  masters  to 
buy  still  more  slaves.  None  of  these  things  was  supplied  for  free.  Profit  ran 
round  the  circle. 

Shiny  money  made  this  world  go  around,  and  there  would  have  been 
much  less  of  it  without  the  enslaved.  But  this  is  the  part  of  the  story  that  many 
of  those  in  the  United  States  who  are  not  descended  (as  far  as  they  know)  from 
slaves  do  not  want  to  hear.  Today,  we  are  all  benefiting — some  more  than  oth- 
ers— from  the  family  separations,  the  hard  labor  and  the  brutal  whippings  that 
enforced  labor,  and  the  sale  of  human  beings  that  all  made  the  cotton  frontier 
possible.  This  is  true  whether  our  ancestors  were  slaveowners  or  not,  and 
whether  they  were  Southern  or  not.  Indeed,  this  is  true  whether  they  were  even 
in  this  country  at  the  time  of  slavery.  Profits  from  slavery  helped  finance  facto- 
ries, banks,  insurance  companies,  universities,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  like 
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New  York  and  Philadelphia.  These  institutions  and  structures  are  still  around,  and 
we  all  benefit  from  the  unpaid  labor  that,  first-  or  secondhand,  went  into  their 
creation.  Think  of  the  ways  in  which  small  savings  early  in  one's  working  career 
can  grow  into  millions  by  retirement.  The  forced  movement  of  slaves  to  the 
southwestern  frontier  created  profits  that  made  many  institutions  and  people 
wealthier,  and  was  for  the  United  States  an  early  investment  in  an  economy  that 
has  expanded  into  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  world. 


One  might  also  try  to  tell  the  untellable  because  one  hopes  to  amplify  the 
voices  of  those  who  endured  it,  survived  it,  and  rose  above  it.  In  fact,  one  might 
even  argue  that  historians,  who  can  do  their  work  only  because  those  long  gone 
have  left  them  messages  and  words  buried  in  the  documents  they  study,  have  an 
ethical  obligation  to  give  voice  to  the  dead.  The  stories  told  by  historians,  whether 
in  the  academy  or  outside  of  it,  cannot  be  simply  those  that  make  descendants  of 
the  enslaved  comfortable,  or  descendants  of  those  who  enslaved  them  feel  less 
"guilty."  Instead,  a  story  of  this  forced  migration  must  speak  in  the  voices  of  the 
people  who  survived  it,  and  those  who  died  in  it.  And  it  must  speak  in  part  for 
them.  We  can't  listen  only  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  something  useful  for  our 
present  and  future,  just  as  we  cannot  listen  hoping  to  hear  a  story  of  long  ago  and 
far  away,  which  has  no  possibility  of  causing  us  to  feel  powerful  and  risky  emo- 
tions. If  we  can  in  fact  bear  to  hear  it,  the  history  of  the  stony  road  southwest — 
including  the  places  and  people  it  left  behind — will  not  be  a  tale  of  and  for  the 
dead,  but  one  for  the  living.  Indeed,  we  cannot  know  the  past  as  well  through  the 
abstract  pursuit  of  understanding  only  "what  actually  happened"  (as  if  we  were 
looking  down  on  clinical  specimens  in  a  petri  dish)  as  we  can  through  attempts 
to  hear  particular  people.  In  this  case,  we  must  listen  to  the  stolen  people,  whose 
story  survives.  We  will  be  better  for  hearing  them,  as  we  are  always  better  for 
hearing  the  hard  truths  told  to  us  by  those  for  whom  we  show  our  love  by 
listening. 

The  unexpected  outcome  for  us  is  that  if  we  listen  first  and  foremost  for 
the  sake  of  those  to  whom  we  listen,  we  will  be  reshaped.  We  will  learn  lessons  of 
history  that  we  could  not  learn  if  we  went  to  the  past  seeking  only  our  own  easy, 
comfortable,  foreknown  knowledge.  From  those  who  lost  family  and  friends, 
who  were  supposedly  stripped  of  their  dignity,  we  might  hear  some  stories  that 
shake  our  sense  that  success  and  victory  are  synonyms.  We  hear  from  those  who 
resisted  slavery  on  the  plantation  frontier.  For  some,  like  the  rebels  on  board  the 
Creole,  a  slave-trader  vessel  on  the  way  from  Richmond  to  the  markets  of  New 
Orleans,  rebellion  ended  in  freedom.  For  others,  resistance  meant  death.  Still  oth- 
ers who  strove  for  freedom  were,  despite  their  bravery,  returned  to  slavery.  Those 
who  survived  tell  us  that  though  individuals  or  a  people  may  be  defeated  for  a 
while,  endurance  is  a  powerful  virtue.  As  the  novelist  A.  J.  Verdelle  writes,  "To 
write  about  slavery  is  to  face  honestly  what  is  denied,  to  wage  war  and  not  die."8 
Though  scarred  and  even  maimed,  physically  and  even  emotionally,  those  who 
survived  forced  migration  lived  to  rebuild.  They  created  new  families,  new  tradi- 
tions, and  a  new  culture  that  combined  in  a  shared  heritage  all  the  experiences 


Today,  we  are  all 
benefiting — some 
more  than  others — 
from  the  family 
separations,  the 
hard  labor  and  the 
brutal  whippings 
that  enforced  labor, 
and  the  sale  of 
human  beings  that 
all  made  the  cotton 
frontier  possible. 
This  is  true  whether 
our  ancestors  were 
slaveowners  or  not, 
and  whether  they 
were  Southern  or 
not.  Indeed,  this  is 
true  whether  they 
were  even  in  this 
country  at  the  time 
of  slavery. 
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As  we  look  to  the 
past,  as  we  see  that 
long  stony  road 
snaking  south- 
west— and  its 
branches  twining 
out  to  the  North 
and  to  Europe — we 
see  how  it  shaped 
and  twisted  the 
lives  of  those  who 
walked  it,  and 
whose  relatives 
walked  it.  We  see 
how  it  shapes  us 
even  today. 


of  Africa,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  the  hard  journey  southwest.  And  when  planters  and 
their  nonplanter  allies  seceded  from  the  Union  after  1861,  the  enslaved  watched  and  waited. 
When  their  opportunity  came — whenever  Union  forces  drew  near  enough  during  the  Civil 
War  to  distract  slaveowners  and  overseers  and  the  whole  heavily  armed  weight  of  white  soci- 
ety— African  Americans  left  the  plantations.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  would  serve  in 
the  Union  Army  and  Navy.  Hundreds  of  thousands  more  simply  threw  down  their  tools  and 
headed  across  the  battle  lines  to  Northern-held  territory.  This  was  the  greatest  slave  rebellion 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  it  helped  to  make  the  Civil  War  into  a  war  against 
slavery. 

Though  scarred,  enslaved  people  were  still  strong.  The  race  they  ran  went  not  to  the 
swiftest.  In  the  end  it  was  won  by  those  who  held  out  the  longest.  As  we  look  to  the  past,  as 
we  see  that  long  stony  road  snaking  southwest — and  its  branches  twining  out  to  the  North 
and  to  Europe — we  see  how  it  shaped  and  twisted  the  lives  of  those  who  walked  it,  and  whose 
relatives  walked  it.  We  see  how  it  shapes  us  even  today.  That  is  the  reality  of  the  past  we  all 
share.  Our  feelings  ot  shame  or  guilt  for  a  past  before  anyone  alive  today  was  born  cannot  be 
shirked.  The  only  way  out  of  them  is  through  them:  through  understanding  the  people 
who  walked  that  road;  retracing  the  paths  of  the  many  lives  it  shaped  and  distorted;  and 
learning  to  admire  and  appreciate  even  more  deeply  those  who  survived  chaos,  violence, 
and  oppression. 

Edward  E.  Baptist,  curator  of  Stony  the  Road  Jhey  Trod,  is  Charlton  W.  Tebeau  assistant  professor  of  history 

at  the  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 
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Discussion,  a  special  issue  ot  Common-Place  1.4  ( July  2001 ). 

See  full  text  of  article  at  http://www.common-place.org/vol-01/no-04/  slavery/verdelle.shtml. 
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The  following  selections  are  excerpts  of  talks  given  during  the  fall  of  2001  at 
events  held  at  Perkins  Library  in  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room. 
The  selections  are  printed  with  the  permission  of  the  speakers. 


Documentary  photographer  Paul  Kwilecki  spoke  on 
October  3, 2001,  during  the  opening  of  an  exhibition 
of  his  photographs  entitled  "Paul  Kwilecki: 
Photographs  From  Decatur  County,  Georgia." 


My  father  is  buried  less  than  a  mile  as 
the  crow  flies  from  the  spot  where  he  was  born, 
married,  worked  for  sixty  years,  and  died.  I  was 
born  just  down  the  street  at  Riverside  Hospital, 
have  lived  in  Bainbridge  all  my  life,  and  will  be 
buried  in  Oak  City  Cemetery  beside  my  wife, 
mother  and  father,  brother,  uncles  and  aunts, 
my  grandparents,  great-grandparents  and  a 
cousin  who  survived  five  Nazi  concentration 
camps. 

My  love  of  home,  Decatur  County,  is  as 
old  as  I  am  and  however  deep  I  am.  For  nearly 
forty  years  I  have  tried  to  understand  myself 
through  it  and  photograph  it  in  a  way  that  will 
clarify  the  meaning  of  a  place  some  say  has  no 
meaning.  But  the  further  I  go  the  more  myste- 
rious the  place  becomes. 


The  task  is  complicated.  I  am  one  man, 
one  mind,  one  pair  of  eyes  trying  to  distinguish 
what  is  significant  in  an  entire  community.  I 
have  to  deal  with  my  yes-and-no  reactions, 
which,  if  set  down  properly,  energize  the  docu- 
ment, creating  an  edge  and  a  human  dimen- 
sion. It  makes  the  document  more  than  a  cata- 
logue. 

Good  documentary  photography  is 
simultaneously  a  record  of  reality  and  an  edito- 
rial on  that  reality.  In  fiction  the  author  is 
omnipotent.  He  deftly  hides  incongruities  so 
that  everything  flows  into  a  main  theme.  It 
gives  his  work  continuity,  and  there  are  no 
dead  ends.  But  I  am  making  a  factual  record 
out  of  bits  and  pieces  of  experience,  and  they 
are  stubborn  about  bonding  to  aesthetic  stan- 
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dards.  Much  is  lost  in  translation  from  reality  to 
photographs  of  reality,  most  of  it  in  bringing 
order  to  something  that  is  by  nature  random. 

Another  problem:  how  do  I  suggest  the 
layering,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  of  real  life? 
Every  day  twenty-five  thousand  lives  unfold 
simultaneously  in  Decatur  County.  Men  and 
women  get  up,  go  to  work,  return  home,  and  go 
to  bed.  During  the  time  between  rising  and  going 
to  bed  they  grow  into  their  particularity. 
One  day,  one  month,  one  year  follows 
another.  The  community  is  never  static  like 
a  frame  of  film.  This  dynamic  nature  oi  real- 
ity is  violated  when  we  transfer  it  to  pho- 
tographs. Activity  at  the  courthouse  goes  on 
simultaneously  with  work  in  factories. 
Prayer  meetings  overlap  shopping,  and 
Sunday  picnickers  are  store  clerks  on 
Monday.  Every  citizen  wears  many  hats,  and 
all  the  while  houses  stand  looking  out  on 
their  streets,  and  cemeteries  silently  wait. 

I  rearrange  sacred  furniture.  Because 
my  brain,  not  my  camera,  is  my  instrument, 
beauty  isn't  enough.  I'm  looking  at  subject, 
not  at  the  surface  of  the  print,  though  I'm 
grateful  when  the  surface  turns  out  to  be 
beautiful.  Lisette  Model  said  it  perfectly: 
"Concerned  for  art,  subject  is  lost. 
Concerned  for  subject,  art  is  found."  For  me, 
a  single  print  is  rarely  sufficient.  I  attach  it  to 
subject-related  photographs  to  form  a 
series.  The  series  shows  the  irony,  humor, 
complexities,  and  contradictions  that  life  in 
this  specific  place  is  made  ot.  No  metaphors, 
no  messages,  no  symbolism:  Decatur 
These  are  the  peo-   County  is  as  real  as  the  map  of  Georgia,  and 
the  people  I  photograph  are  the  people  who 
live  there. 

Who  could  possibly  be  interested  in  the 
lives  of  anonymous  people  in  an  anony- 
mous place?  This  is  the  age  of  celebrity  and 
media,  and  the  noise  that  they  make  drowns 
out  everything  else.  It  is  difficult  for  a  pho- 
tographer working  outside  the  public  eye  to 
hear  himself  think.  One's  mantra  must  be 
something  like  what  Bernice  Abbott  wrote 


Yet,  to  a  percep- 
tive few  who  rec- 
ognize them- 
selves in  the  lives  I 
look  at,  the  series 
confirm  that 
underneath  cul- 
tural layers, 
human  beings  are 
alike,  and  insight 
into  a  life  in 
Decatur  County  is 
insight  into  lives 
everywhere. 


pie  I  make  my  pic- 
tures for. 


in  The  World  of  Atget:  "Acclaim  is,  after  all,  not  the 
essential  reward.  The  act  of  creating  has  its  own 
reward,  and  it  is  primary.  When  one  embarks  on 
an  uncertain  venture,  silence  is  often  an  ally. 
Anonymity  becomes  an  asset,  if  not  a  necessity."  I 
knew  from  the  start  that  making  this  document 
would  have  to  be  its  own  reward,  because  main- 
stream photography  would  find  the  subject  mat- 
ter insipid.  Yet,  to  a  perceptive  few  who  recognize 
themselves  in  the  lives  I  look  at,  the  series  confirm 
that  underneath  cultural  layers,  human  beings  are 
alike,  and  insight  into  a  life  in  Decatur  County  is 
insight  into  lives  everywhere.  These  are  the  people 
I  make  my  pictures  for. 

All  began  with  curiosity  and  grew  as  I  was 
led  by  instinct,  sentiment,  and  the  idea  of  a 
photographic  journal.  The  whole  undertaking  is 
a  safari  into  the  jungles  of  life.  I  don't  make 
pictures  to  decorate  walls.  I  make  them  to  shed 
light  in  dark  corners.  When  I  look  through  the 
viewfinder,  the  place  where  I  was  born  and  raised 
doesn't  look  like  the  place  where  I  was  born 
and  raised.  Putting  a  frame  around  it,  makes 
a  difference,  forces  choices:  what  to  include  and 
what  to  exclude,  which  neutralizes  the  numbing 
familiarity  hanging  over  the  place.  Life  in  Decatur 
County  becomes  life,  specific,  vigorous,  and 
universal.  People  work  and  play,  have  families,  live 
by  community  standards,  attend  to  their  spiritual 
needs,  and  die.  New  Decatur  Countians  are  born. 
The  images,  as  they  come  out  of  the  camera, 
arrest,  clarify,  and  sharpen  what  the  eye  sees  only 
in  homogenizing  motion.  Collectively  and  at  their 
best  the  photographs  are  more  than  a  laundry  list 
of  activities.  Some  are  beautiful  in  the  way  they 
tell  the  truth,  a  few  are  funny,  but,  as  Bruce  Payne 
a  former  lecturer  here  at  Duke  wrote, "..  (they] 
make  us  pause  and  wonder,  and  recognize  how 
much  richer  and  more  complicated  the  world  is 
than  any  of  the  things  we  say  about  it." 
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the  evolving  eye 


Blue  Greenberg  WC'47  made  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  "Art  and  Books"on  September  14  at  a  reception 
honoring  donors  and  supporters  of  the  Duke  libraries' 
collections  of  art  materials  and  marking  the  opening 
of  an  exhibit  entitled  "The  Evolving  Eye." 


It  was  almost  thirty  years  after 
graduation  that  I  decided  to  go  back  to 
school  and  study  art  history.  I  enrolled 
in  the  graduate  program  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  because  at  the  time  Duke 
did  not  have  a  graduate  program  in  art 
history... 

*** 

Five  years  before  I  entered  the 
graduate  program,  however,  the 
women's  art  movement  began,  and 
there  are  three  events  that  I  believe 
launched  the  movement.  [First],  on 
the  West  Coast,  two  women,  [udy 
Chicago  and  Miriam  Shapiro  taught  a 
consciousness-raising  course  for 
women  artists,  who  put  together  a  pro- 
ject called  Womanhouse,  which 
received  national  publicity.  Second,  on 
the  East  Coast  several  dozen  middle 
class,  middle-aged  women  artists  pick- 
eted the  Whitney  Museum  because  in 
[the  Whitney's]  painting  biennial,  less 
than  four  percent  of  the  artists  repre- 
sented were  women.  And  third,  Linda 
Nochlin,  a  noted  scholar  at  Vassar  and 
an  expert  on  nineteenth  century  art, 
wrote  an  article  entitled,  "Why  Have 
There  Been  No  Great  Women  Artists?" 
And  it  was  a  call  to  arms. 


These  three  events,  the  West 
Coast  Womanhouse,  the  East  Coast 
picketing  of  the  Whitney  Museum,  and 
Linda  Nochlin's  article  were  bringing 
women  artists  out  of  their  kitchens 
and  into  studios  where  they  found  the 
support  of  other  women  artists,  and 
art  historians  were  churning  out  arti- 
cles saying  things  in  print  that  they 
had  been  reluctant  to  say  before.  The 
energy  and  excitement  were  the  ingre- 
dients of  a  major  art  movement. 

But  five  years  after  these  first 
shots  were  fired,  I  began  my  study,  and 
nothing  had  changed  at  UNC.  Ancient, 
Medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Modern 
western  art  were  presented  just  as  they 
had  been  since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century — in  terms  of  the  various 
styles  as  seen  through  the  genius  of 
individual  men. 

After  I  had  completed  just  one 
semester  of  graduate  study,  I  found 
myself  in  the  role  of  teacher.  I  had 
taken  a  part-time  job  in  art  history 
at  Meredith  College,  and  my  first 
course  was  a  survey  of  Modern  art. 
While  1  was  introducing  the  mysteries 
of  Cubism,  Expressionism,  and 
Surrealism  to  my  students,  I  was 
scrounging  everywhere  to  find  intot 
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By  the  time  I 
finished  the 
Carolina  program, 
one  "women  in  art" 
course  was  being 
offered,  but  only  in 
summer  school.  I 
joined  a  small 
band  of  female  art 
history  colleagues 
who  were  deter- 
mined to  change 
things,  and  the 
place  to  start  was 
the  art  history  sur- 
vey book  (the 
canon,  if  you  will.) 


mation  on  women  artists.  I  was  using  a 
traditional  art  survey  as  my  major  text- 
book and  had  to  look  elsewhere  for 
women  artists.  When  I  looked,  I  tound 
them:  important  Russians — Sonia 
I  )elaunay  and  Alexandra  Exter, 
Surrealists  like  Frida  Kahlo  and  Meret 
Oppenheim,  and  Expressionists — 
Rathe  Kollwitz  and  Paula  Modersohn- 
Becker.  My  young  art  history  students 
were  finding  that  there  were  women 
artists  in  every  era.  Now,  I  was  trying 
to  learn  everything  I  could  in  the  tradi- 
tional manner  and  augmenting  it  with 
new  information  that  1  tound  mostly 
in  contemporary  journals.  I  haunted 
this  building  and  the  art  library  at 
UNC  for  the  latest  in  women's  art  liter- 
ature. 

By  the  time  I  finished  the 
( Carolina  program,  one  "women  in  art" 
course  was  being  offered,  but  only  in 
summer  school.  I  joined  a  small  band 
of  female  art  history  colleagues  who 
were  determined  to  change  things,  and 
the  place  to  start  was  the  art  history 
survey  book  (the  canon,  if  you  will.) 
We  all  know  that  the  introductory 
books  of  any  discipline  determine  who 
is  considered  an  equal  partner. 

For  most  of  us,  an  introductory 
course  in  art  history  is  all  the  "culture" 
we  are  ever  going  to  get.  So  the  fight 
was  on.  The  female  art  historians  were 
determined  to  let  the  publishers  know 
that  unless  women  were  included  in 
the  new  survey  editions — and  not  just 
a  token  few — but  a  lot,  especially  in  the 
20th  century — we  would  not  order 
their  books. 

Today,  women  do  have  their 
place  in  the  surveys,  and  if  you  go 
back  to  school  now  and  take  an 
introductory  class,  you  will  hear  about 


the  talented  17th  century  Artemisia 
( ientileschi,  Vigee-Lubrun  and  Labille- 
Guiard  of  the  18th  century,  Rosa 
Bonheur  and  Gertrude  Kasebier  along 
with  Berthe  Morisot  and  Mary  Cassatt 
of  the  19th  century.  And. .  .Georgia 
O'Keefe,  Helen  Frankenthaler,  Louise 
Nevelson,  and  Cindy  Sherman  are  no 
longer  exceptional,  but  are  an  integral 
part  ot  modern  art  history. 

...  [T] he  stage  is  set  tor  the 
appearance  ot  the  great  female 
Leonardo  or  Matisse,  and  the  art  histo- 
rians are  ready  to  record  her  appear- 
ance: our  educational  institutions 
accept  women  as  equal  to  men  and  our 
libraries  are  filled  with  monographs 
and  encyclopedia  volumes  about 
countless  women  artists — .  But  will  the 
"Great  Female  Artist"  emerge?  Our 
educational  institutions  have  opened 
their  arms,  and  now  it  is  up  to  our 
social  institutions. 


Georgia  O'Keefe, 
Helen  Frankenthaler, 
Louise  Nevelson,  and 
Cindy  Sherman  are 
no  longer  exceptional, 
but  are  an  integral 
part  of  modern  art 
history. 
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Kathy  Crutcher  '00  spoke  about  Anne  F.  Scott's  influence  as  a 
teacher  at  an  October  5, 2001 ,  celebration  of  Professor  Scott's 
80th  birthday. 


As  I  sat  down  to  write  this 
speech,  I  had  the  strange  feeling  that  I 
had  given  it  a  hundred  times  before. 
And  in  some  ways,  I  have.  Because 
every  time  someone  has  asked  me 
what  I  studied  in  university,  and  then 
followed  with,  "Why  history?,"  I've  told 
them  the  story  that  I  am  about  to  tell 
you. 

In  high  school  1  hated  history — 
with  a  passion.  To  me  history  was 
nothing  but  disjointed  facts — dates, 
names,  and  places.  Tests  were  mostly 
multiple  choice  and  matching,  so  that 
our  nation's  past  was  reduced  to  equa- 
tions like  FDR=New  Deal,  next  ques- 
tion please.  I  would  then  forget  these 
same  simple  equations  within  the 
week.  Even  recent  history  seemed  dis- 
tant, unconnected  to  me.  And  worse 
than  that — it  was  boring.  So  as  I  grad- 


uated high  school,  I  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  I  would  never  have  to  take 
another  history  class  again. 

Yet  a  few  months  later,  I  made 
an  exception.  While  looking  for  a 
freshman  seminar,  I  came  across  the 
listing  for  a  history  class  called 
"Education  for  What?"  I  think  that  title 
caught  the  eye  of  many  people,  and  it 
definitely  caught  mine.  1  read  the 
description  and  was  hooked — an  aca- 
demic journey  through  theories  of 
education  beginning  with  Plato  and 
Aristotle  and  ending  with  present  day 
questions:  "What  are  you  getting  from 
your  education?  Why  are  you  here?"  At 
a  time  when  I  was  asking  myself  those 
very  same  things,  it  was  hard  to  pass 
up,  even  if  it  did  belong  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  enemy.  And  besides,  it  did- 
n't sound  like  history  at  all!  So  1  signed 
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If  I  had  to  sum  up 
in  two  points  how 
Professor  Scott 
changed  my  view 
of  history,  it  would 
be  that  she  made  it 
ALIVE  and  NOT 
DEAD.  (Yes,  these 
are  two  different 
things!) 


up.  And  my  education  was  forever 
changed. 

I  keep  journals.  And  as  all  jour- 
nal-keepers do,  I  make  a  habit  of  flip- 
ping through  my  past  to  smile,  laugh, 
and  sometimes  wince,  at  who  I  once 
was.  I  note  periods  of  change,  signifi- 
cant turning  points.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  girl  who  walked  into  a 
classroom  in  Carr  building  on  January 
1 6,  1 997,  was  a  far  cry  from  the  one 
who  walked  out  of  it  on  May  6th.  In 
between  were  about  four  months  of 
Professor  Anne  Firor  Scott. 

It  I  had  to  sum  up  in  two  points 
how  Professor  Scott  changed  my  view 
of  history,  it  would  be  that  she  made  it 
ALIVE  and  NOT  DEAD.  (Yes,  these  are 
two  different  things! ) 

First,  ALIVE:  I  had  never  before 
known  the  energy  of  a  primary  source. 
Suddenly  history  no  longer  took  place 
on  the  battlefields  or  in  Congress,  but 
in  the  daily  lives  of  regular  people.  I 
saw  trends  shaped  from  the  inside-out, 
in  confusing  and  conflicting  and  yet 
comforting  detail.  When  she  set  us 
loose  on  our  research  projects,  history 
became  mystery,  and  the  students 
detectives.  I  loved  it!  I  researched  the 
Silent  Vigil  here  at  Duke  in  1968,  and 
sifting  through  those  newspaper  clip- 
pings, diary  entries,  and  letters  home 
was  like  a  childhood  dream  come  true: 
I  was  a  scholarly  Nancy  Drew.  History 
had  a  life  to  it,  and  my  role  was  to  dis- 
cover what  it  was  trying  to  say. 

Now,  as  for  NOT  DEAD: 
Professor  Scott  never  left  the  past  in 
the  past.  She  always  brought  it  up  to 
the  present:  "How  did  we  get  from 
there  to  here?"  The  distance  between 
me  and,  say,  the  Civil  War  shrank  in  an 
instant.  And  once  we  had  explored  the 
circumstances  of  "here"  and  discussed 
how  it  could  be  better,  she  challenged 
us  to  ask  the  next  question:  "How  do 


we  get  from  here  to  there?"  1  think  of 
the  title  of  one  of  her  speeches — "Are 
We  the  Women  Our  Grandmothers 
Were?"1 — and  of  the  reaction  that  it 
prompted  in  her  listeners,  "If  not,  how 
can  we  be?"  If  history  were  dead  it 
would  not  continue  to  challenge  us  to 
create  a  better  future. 

After  her  class  I  decided  to  give 
history  another  try  the  next  semester. 
This  course,  a  discussion  of  southern 
culture  post-reconstruction,  offered 
more  of  the  same  delights  as 
had  Professor  Scott's.  But  it 
took  two  more  dabbles  in  the 
subject  before  I  decided  to 
major  in  it,  amazed  by  the  rev- 
olution I  had  undergone.  How 
did  that  happen? 

My  father  once  said  to 
me,  "If  Anne  Scott  had  been 
an  economics  professor,  I  bet 
you  would  have  majored  in 
economics."  I  laughed  and 
shook  my  head,  but  part  of  me 
wondered  if  he  was  right. 
Looking  back,  I  realize  that 
the  conversion  to  history  was 
likely  less  the  matter  than  the 
method.  Anne  Scott  taught  me 
to  love  history,  but  more  so 
she  taught  me  to  love  learning. 
This  is  the  gift  I  cherish  most. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  I 
could  illustrate  the  impact  she  had  on 
me,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
would  be  to  share  with  you  a  few  con- 
versations I've  had  in  the  last  few 
months,  all  relating  to  Professor  Scott 
and  her  eternal  question  of  "Education 
for  What?"  What  makes  these  conver- 
sations even  more  interesting  is  that 
they  were  with  citizens  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America,  and  they  took 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

I  said  I  feel  I  have  given  this 
speech  a  hundred  times  because  I  have. 


My  father  once 
said  to  me,  "If  Anne 
Scott  had  been  an 
economics  profes- 
sor, I  bet  you  would 
have  majored  in 
economics."  I 
laughed  and  shook 
my  head,  but  part 
of  me  wondered  if 
he  was  right. 
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These  are  but  three  tiny  examples  of 
the  times  I've  mentioned  Professor 
Scott  and  her  class  to  friends,  family, 
or,  as  demonstrated,  near  strangers.  I 
bring  up  these  conversations  as  a  way 
to  highlight  how  her  influence  on  me, 
and  on  every  one  of  her  students,  will 
necessarily  influence  those  we  meet. 
She  has  a  quote  I'm  quite  fond  of,  in 
which  she  says,  "My  books  will  be 
revised  and  replaced,  but  my  students 
will  have  students  and  so  on  into  the 
long  future."2  Whether  these  students 
be  official  or  only  in  that  we  are  all 
somehow  students  and  teachers  to 
each  other,  I  can  see  how  I  form  a  part 
ot  this  chain. 

In  terms  of  her  scholarship  and 
activism,  she  talks  about  a  "laying  on 
of  hands"  between  generations,  specifi- 
cally detailing  a  beautiful  image  of 
"Susan  B.  Anthony  choosing  and 
mentoring  Carrie  Chapman  Catt;  Catt 
picking  Maud  Wood  Park  and 
Marguerite  Wells;  Wells  picking  the 
women  who  ran  the  League  when  I 
arrived  . . .  and  so  on  to  me."'  That  line 


of  ancestry  is  inspiring.  But  what  I 
hope  she  also  realizes  is  that  it  is  not 
only  a  line,  but  rather  a  tree,  a  web, 
composed  of  all  those  people  who  hear 
her  ideas  in  passing,  in  casual  conver- 
sations like  mine.  Her  reach  spreads  to 
places  she's  never  been,  to  people  she's 
never  seen,  so  that  new  names  in  her 
intellectual  list  of  descendents  read  like 
Anna  fohanson,  Moises  Nava,  or  Yiiko 
Kumazaki. 

Especially  today  on  her  80th 
birthday  I  am  honored  to  be  a  part  of 
her  network  of  learners.  She  has  con- 
tinued to  be  a  role  model  and  teacher 
to  me  for  the  past  five  years,  even 
though  I  was  technically  only  her  stu- 
dent for  less  than  four  months.  She  has 
gone  out  of  her  way  to  keep  in  touch 
via  emails  or  letters  or  exchanged  arti- 
cles, and  I  cannot  thank  her  enough 
for  her  continuous  support  and 
encouragement.  Her  commitment  to 
lifelong  learning  and  activism  will 
remain  my  ongoing  ambition  and 
goal.  = 


1  Anne  F.  Scott,  "Are  We  the  Women  Our  Grandmothers  Were?"  in  Making  the 
Invisible  Woman  Visible  (Chicago:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1984),  337-352. 

:  Geoffrey  Mock,  "Scott's  students  fed  on  research." 

http://www.dukenews.duke.edu/dial99/scott205.htm  (viewed  October  1,  2001). 

'Anne  F.  Scott  et  al, "Women's  History  in  the  New  Millennium:  A  Conversation 
Across  Three  Generations":  Part  1,  Journal  of  Women's  History  11.1  (spring  1999): 
9-30. 
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only  to  angels,  cropdusters,  and  us.The  canvas, faded  like  summer-old  grass 
stains,  spread  out  and  mocked  the  moon  with  its  simple  geometry. Once  the 
ropes  were  run  and  the  poles  in  place,  we  sat  in  the  grass  and  drank  lemonade 
and  sometimes  wine  before  the  last  great  effort.  Jeremiah  would  play  the  har- 
monica he  kept  in  his  pocket,  and  I  remember  always  mistaking  it  at  first  for 
some  kind  of  cricket.  We  rose,  joints  cracking  and  limbs  already  sore,  and  circled 
the  grounded,  lifeless  tent  like  a  pack  ofcarnivores.Taking  hold  of  a  rope  each, 
we  breathed  together  and  strained  against  our  own  creation  until  the  dome 
rose  into  the  sky, foot  by  foot,  hand  by  hand. When  the  flags  rose  high  enough 
that  we  couldn't  see  the  tops  of  them  in  the  dark,  we  tied  off  the  ropes  on  giant 
iron  stakes,  rusted  like  the  hull  of  an  old  ship  and  as  thick  around  as  the  metal  of 
the  railroad. 

I  was  seventeen  that  summer,  and  it  would  be  the  only  year  I  spent  with  the 
circus.The  work  was  always  the  same.  Sometimes  it  rained.The  hours  after  the 
tent  was  up,  we  were  exhausted  and  itchy  with  sweat,  and  the  crickets  were  at 
their  loudest,and  we  couldn't  imagine  doing  anything  but  turning  in.  But 
Jeremiah  and  I  would  stay  up  and  imagine  otherthings. 

Thinking  at  first  I  was  the  youngest  on  the  crew,  surrounded  by  embittered 
middle-aged  men,  I  began  the  summer  more  than  anxious  about  being"the 
kid."  But  after  three  or  four  days  had  gone  by,  and  no  one  had  actually  referred 
to  me,  directly  or  indirectly,  as"the  kid,"  I  lifted  my  nervous  head  and  discovered 
the  newcomer,  Jeremiah.  He  claimed  to  be  my  age,  but  he  laughed  too  quick  to 
be  more  than  fourteen.  He  was  a  tall  boy  but  in  a  way  that  made"tall"what 
people  first  said  about  him,  skinny  more  than  thin  and  more  gawky  than  awk- 
ward. His  neck  was  a  little  too  long  and  his  hair  still  baby  soft.  His  smile  came 
easy,  but  his  face  was  usually  quiet,  as  if  he  were  dreaming  with  his  eyes  open. 
And  that  was  as  much  as  I  would  have  known  about  him,  until  those  after- 
hours  when  he  took  out  the  photograph. 

Even  now  I  think  of  it  as"the  photograph/that  blank  sheet  of  paper  trans- 
formed into  a  portrait,  an  alchemy  of  vision.  He  didn't  show  it  off,  didn't  try  to 
attract  attention.  He  didn't  even  seem  aware  of  me  when  he  reached  for  the 
wooden  box  with  the  shiny  brass  latch.  He  kept  the  box  under  his  cot,  and  the 
felt  wrapping  inside  the  box,  and  the  frame  wrapped  up  like  a  relic.The  photo- 
graph lay  even  and  square  in  the  frame. Her  name  was  Bethlehem,and  she  lived 
in  sepia  calotype,  in  tones  the  color  of  earth  after  a  hard  rain.She  looked  to  be 
my  age,  but  could  have  been  younger.  Her  dark  hair  was  swept  back  off  her  fore- 
head and  cut  short, so  it  fell  along  her  neck.She  wore  small  pearl  earrings  and 
no  make-up,  though  the  artist  had  added  pink  to  her  cheeks  and  blue  to  her 
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eyes.The  blue  had  faded  enough  to  reveal  the  truth,  which  was  mahogany.  Her 
blushed  cheeks  were  round  and  girlish,and  she  had  the  lips  of  a  woman,and  she 


was  the  most  beautiful  girl. 


Every  night  in  those  quiet  and  in-between  hours,  lost  and  wandering  between 
light  and  dark,  I  would  visit  Jeremiah.We  shouldn't  have  been  awake,  but  he  would 


sit  on  his  cot,on  top  of  his  creased  blanket,and  remove  the  box,  the  felt, the  frame. 


knew  I  was  witnessing  something.lt  reminded  me  of  a  time  when  I  was  small 


walking  home  from  church  with  my  mother,  when  we  stopped  and  stood  on  the  dirt 
path  to  watch  silent  heat  lightning  flash  near  the  mountains. 

Our  own  small  tents  were  never  put  up  first.They  came  up  in  rows  by  lantern 
light,  and  then  one  by  one  they  glowed  as  candles  moved  inside,  small  under  the  sky 
but  warm  and  safe.They  were  big  enough  for  two  people,  but  we  hardly  ever  shared. 
That  first  time,  the  flap  of  Jeremiah's  tent  was  open,and  I  watched  him  unwrap  the 
photograph  and  prop  it  on  a  crate  beside  a  candle.  I  was  about  to  leave  when  he 
took  out  a  pad  of  paper  and  a  cheap  fountain  pen.  He  turned  when  I  coughed,  sud- 
den and  wide-eyed,  as  I  asked  if  I  could  join  him. 

Jeremiah  looked  at  my  eyes  and  at  his  paper  and  at  my  eyes,  then  at  nothing  by 
his  ankle.  He  gave  the  kind  of  nod  people  give  when  they're  about  to  fall  asleep  sit- 
ting up.  I  was  careful  not  to  make  a  sound  as  I  stepped  inside  and  took  a  seat  on  the 
grass.  He  held  his  drugstore  pen  and  didn't  move  for  a  while.Then  he  began  to  write. 

He  wrote  three  pages, front  and  back,  with  a  slow  constancy, the  same  rate  with- 
out pause, three  pages, front  and  back.  And  when  he  was  done,  he  folded  the  sheets 
in  thirds,  slipped  them  in  an  envelope  on  which  he  scrawled  something,  and  put  the 
photograph  into  its  box  with  as  much  reverence  as  he  had  unveiled  it. 

The  next  day  on  the  train  I  took  a  place  next  to  him  in  the  breeze-filled  boxcar 
and  asked  him  questions,  with  only  one  question  in  mind.  Did  he  have  a  sweetheart? 
He  blushed  but  told  me,and  that  was  how  I  learned  Bethlehem's  name.  And  he  told 
me  about  his  mother,  who  loved  him  enough  to  let  him  go  when  he  ran  away  to  the 
circus,  and  about  his  father  who  died  in  the  war  when  Jeremiah  was  very  young.  I 
guessed  from  the  way  he  spoke  about  her  that  Bethlehem  was  the  first  girl  he  had 
known  well. 

I  once  made  the  mistake  of  referring  to  her  as  Beth.  His  eyes  snapped  up  at  me, 
and  he  reminded  me  that  Bethlehem  was  her  name.Town  to  town,  tent  to  tent, 
every  night  he  wrote  a  letter. Two  pages  front  and  back,  five  pages  front  and  back, 
blank  then  full,  blank  then  full.This  much  he  told  me  himself:  He  said  it  made  him 
feel  better  to  know  there  was  someone  out  there,  reading  his  words  and  learning 
about  his  nights  and  days  and  thinking  of  him. 

I  never  disturbed  him  beyond  sitting  in  his  tent  while  he  wrote  his  letters.  It 
made  me  happy,  satisfied,  to  know  that  there  was  a  chronicle  of  these  nights,  that 
someone  else  would  know  about  the  stars  and  the  lemonade  and  the  different 
winds  one  could  feel  in  a  summer. 

One  night  he  folded  the  papers  and  coaxed  them  into  the  envelope,  then  turned 
to  me  and  smiled,  just  a  little,  and  asked,"Do  you  ever  get  lonely?" 

I  wondered  what  he  knew  about  loneliness, young  as  he  was,  and  his  eyes  told 
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Events 

January  24 

Engaging  Faculty  Series:  Orin  Starn,  associate  professor  in 
the  I  )epartment  of  Cultural  Anthropology,  speaking  on 
the  topic  of  "Ishi's  Brain:  The  Life  and  Death  of  the  Last 
Yahi  Indian."  I  he  Vain  tribe,  which  hid  tor  decades  in 
( California's  mountains,  has  long  been  the  subject  of  folk 
legend  and  Hollywood  hints.  Professor  Starn  will  explore 
the  myth  and  reality  ot  Ishi.  He  will  also  lead  the  audience 
in  a  reflection  on  the  costs  of  America's  conquest  of  the 
West  and  the  role  of  science  and  museums  in  the  modern 
world.  Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room,  5:00  p.m. 


North  Carolina  Literary  Festival  2002 


Acclaimed  poet,  essayist  and 
fiction  wntet  Julia  Alvarez  will  open 
the  2002  North  Carolina  Literary 
Festival  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
April  5,  in  an  event  at  the  Carolina 
Inn  in  Chapel  Hill.Then, on  Saturday, 
more  than  fifty  authors,  storytellers, 
and  musicians  will  gather  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  for  a  daylong 
celebration  of  reading  and  writing. 
In  programs  planned  to  appeal  to 


all  ages.authors  of  mysteries, sci- 
ence fiction,  poetry,  nature  writing, 
and  contemporary  North  Carolina 
literature  will  read  and  speak  with 
festival  attendees.  Among  the 
writers  already  confirmed  for  the 
festival  are  Reynolds  Price,  Lucille 
Clifton,  Orson  Scott  Card,  and 
Margaret  Maron. 

The  North  Carolina  Literary 
Festival  is  being  sponsored  cooper- 
atively by  the  libraries  and  friends 


groups  of  Duke  University,  North 
Carolina  State  University, and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill. The  festival  will  be  held 
every  two  years  with  the  location 
rotating  among  the  three 
universities.  For  more  information 
visit  the  festival  Website  at 
www.lib.unc.edu/NCIitfest. 


March  28 

Fngnging  Faculty  Scries:  Phil  lones,  senior  associate  dean 
ol  education  at  the  Pratt  School  of  Kngineering,  delivering 
a  lecture  entitled  "No  One  is  Perfect:  What  Failure  Has 
Taught  Engineers."  With  few  exceptions,  engineers  have  an 
admirable  record  of  designing  systems  that  satisfactorily 
perform  their  intended  functions.  The  study  ot  these 
exceptions,  or  failures,  has  led  to  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  factors  that  influence  reliability  and  product  safety. 
Perkins  Library  Rare  Book  Room,  5:00  p.m. 

April  18 

I  i  h  nds  ol  the  I  'uke  I  niversit)  I  ibrai  ies  annual  dinner 
and  business  meeting,  with  special  guest  Anita  Shreve.  For 
information  about  tickets  for  the  event,  call  (919)  660- 
5Hl6  or  send  email  to  ilene.nelsonO''duke.edu. 

April  25 

Gerda  Lerner,  a  pioneer  and  leading  scholar  in  women's 
history,  will  read  and  sign  Fireweed:  a  Political 
Autobiography.  Lerner's  memoir  focuses  on  the  formative 
experiences  in  Nazi  Europe  that  made  her  an  activist  for 
social  justice  before  her  academic  career  began.  Hers  is  a 
gripping  story  about  surviving  hardship  and  summoning 
the  courage  to  live  according  to  one's  convictions.  Gerda 
l  erner  is  Robinson-Edwards  Professor  ot  History  Emerita 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison.  Perkins  Library 
Rare  Book  Room,  5:00  p.m. 

I  or  more  information  about  these  events,  call  (919)  660- 
58 1 6  or  email  ilene.nelsonf|'duke.edu.  Individuals  with 
disabilities  who  anticipate  needing  reasonable  accommo- 
dations or  who  have  questions  about  physical  access  may 
also  call  (919)  660-5816  or  email  ilene.nelson@duke.edu 
in  advance  ot  the  programs. 


Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 
Library  Announces  2001 
Chester  P.  Middlesworth  Award 

African  American  beauty  parlors  were  the  subject  of  the  winning 
paper  in  this  year's  Middlesworth  Award  competition.  At  a  November  13 
reception  in  the  Rare  Book  Room  at  Perkins  Library,  Professor  Anne  Firor 
Scott  made  the  presentation  of  the  award  to  Blain  Roberts  for  her  paper 
entitled  "Shop  Talk:  Southern  African-American  Beauty  Parlors  as  Public 
Space,  1900- 1955."  Para  R.  Drake  was  named  runner-up  for  her  paper, 
"The  Spirituality  of  a  Young  Methodist  The  Unpublished  Diary  of  Maria 
Dyer  Davies,  1 850-1 856,"and  Stacie Taranto  received  an  honorable 
mention  for"SouthernSisterhood:TheHomosocial  World  of  Antebellum 
Plantation  Mistresses." 

The  Chester  P  Middlesworth  Award  was  established  in  1 988  to 
encourage  and  recognize  excellence  in  research,  analysis, and  writing  by 
Duke  University  students  in  their  use  of  primary  sources  and  rare  materi- 
als held  by  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,and  Special  Collections  Library. 
Both  undergraduates  and  graduate/professional  students  are  eligible  to 
submit  papers  for  consideration.  Funding  for  the  award  is  provided 
through  an  endowment  created  by  Chester  R  Middlesworth  '49,  who 
was  for  many  years  the  publisher  of  the  Record  and  Landmark  in 
Statesville,  North  Carolina 


Annual  Friends  Dinner 
Will  Feature  Author 
and  Film 

Duke  Mom  Anita  Shreve  will 
comment  on  the  filming  of  her 
novel  fhe  Weight  of  Water  when  she 
joins  the  members  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Duke  University  Libraries  at 
their  2002  dinner,  which  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  April  1 8,at  the 
Bryan  Center  on  the  Duke  campus. 
Guests  at  the  event  will  also  be 
treated  to  a  screening  of  the  film, 
also  entitled  The  Weight  of  Water, 
following  the  dinner.The  film  stars 
Elizabeth  Hurley  and  Sean  Penn  and 
was  directed  by  Kathryn  Bigelow. 
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Librarians  Cooperate  to  Protect  Cuban  and  Latin 
American  Resources 

Anen  Gonzalez,a  librarian  at  Havana's  Casa  de  las  Americas,a  promi- 
nent cultural  institute,  spent  the  week  of  December  2  at  Duke's  Perkins 
Library  learning  about  the  preservation  of  library  materials  from 
Preservation  Officer  Winston  Atkins  While  in  North  Carolina  Ms.Gonzalez 
also  spent  a  week  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  where 
she  received  specialized  training  in  book  repair  at  Wilson  Library  from  con- 
servator Jan  Paris. 

UNC  and  Duke  librarians  Teresa  Chapa,  Andy  Hart,  Winston  Atkins  and 
Hortensia  Calvo  met  Ms.Gonzalez  in  March  of  2001  when  they  presented 
papers  on  collection  development  and  preservation  at  a  conference  hosted 
by  Casa  de  las  Amencas.The  library  at  Casa  de  las  Americas  has  rich  hold- 
ings of  Cuban  and  Latin  American  resources  that  are  of  value  to  scholars  in 
the  region  and  throughout  the  world.  Faculty  at  UNC  and  Duke  are  among 
the  researchers  who  will  benefit  from  the  enhanced  care  of  Casa's  library 
collections  that  will  result  in  part  from  Ms.  Gonzalez's  recent  consultations 
with  the  librarians  at  the  two  Triangle  universities. 

Anen  Gonzalez's  travel  to  North  Carolina  was  co-sponsored  by  the 
UNC  Chapel  Hill  and  Duke  libraries  and  Fundacion  Amistad,  whose  founder 
and  president  is  Luly  Duke.  Fundacion  is  a  not-for-profit  corporation  whose 
mission  is  to  increase  American  citizens' awareness  of  Cuban  history,  culture, 
and  society  and  to  create  people-to-people  relationships  between  Cuban 
and  American  educators  and  other  professionals. 


Durham  Public  Schools  Honor  University  Librarian 

David  S.  Ferriero,  Rita  DiGiallonardo  Holloway  university  librarian  and  vice  provost  for 
library  affairs,  received  an  award  from  the  Durham  Public  Schools  on  November  16  for 
his  leadership  role  in  the  AT&T-funded"Teachmg  the  Teachers  Technology"  program. 
During  the  three-year  project,  which  has  just  ended,  one  hundred  teachers  in  twenty- 
three  schools,  working  with  volunteer  mentors  from  the  Duke  University  Libraries, 
learned  how  to  enrich  their  classroom  instruction  by  using  Internet  resources. 
Pictured  from  left  to  right: James  Carter,  Durham  Public  Schools,  Duke  librarian  Laura 
Cousineau,  project  director;  Ferriero.and  Nelda  Caddell, Durham  Public  Schools. 


To  Our  Donors 

We  regret  that  the  following  names  were  omitted  or 
incorrectly  identified  in  the  2000-2001  donor  list  that 
accompanied  the  fall  2001  issue  of  Duke  University 
Libraries. 

$25,000+ 

Mr.and  Mrs.  William  W.McCutchenJr. 
Harold  Honickman 
William  W.Wilson 

$10,000  $24,999 

Harry  H.  Harkins,  Jr. 

Donna  M.  Sherry 

Rao  and  RadhaVinnakota 

$1,000-$4,999 

Ann  Armbrister 
Robert  C.Gibbs 
Thomas  S.Harman 
Robert  T.Harper 
Ellen  RMyerberg 
Leland  and  Ruth  Phelps 
Timothy  DewWarmath 
Karen  B.Yoh 

$500-$999 

Merrill  M.Skaggs 

$100-$499 

Mr.and  Mrs.Thomas  PCaine 
Mr.and  Mrs.Theodore  R.  Hainline,  Ir 
Scott  H.Kollins 
Carol  L.  O'Brien 
Sheryl  C.Wultz 

Members 

Madeline  and  DarioCovi 
Henry  CFerrellJr. 
Peter  G.  Fish 
Elizabeth  A.Graham 
Howard  W.Levine 
Mr.and  Mrs. Richard  E.Moore 
En  Nishikawa 


Exhibits 

In  the  Perkins  Library  Gallery 
January/February 

Stony  the  Road  They  Trod:  Forced  Migration 
of  African  Americans  in  the  Slave  South, 
1790-1865 

An  exhibit  addressing  the  experience 
of  the  one  million  enslaved  African 
Americans  forcibly  moved,  both  by 
the  slave  trade  and  by  migrant  mas- 
ters, to  the  frontiers  of  the  plantation 
South  between  1790  and  1860. 
Materials  from  the  collections  of 
Duke's  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and 
Special  Collections  Library  will  be 
displayed  at  Perkins  l  ibrary  concur- 
rently with  an  exhibition  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill's  Wilson  Library  of  items 
drawn  from  their  Southern 
Historical  Collection. 

March/April 

Migrations:  Jewish  Settlers  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina 

Through  photographs,  diaries, 
letters,  and  other  artifacts,  Migrations 
illustrates  the  400-year  history  of 
Jews  in  North  Carolina.  Presented  by 
the  Rosenzweig  Museum  and  Jewish 
Heritage  Foundation  of  North 
Carolina. 

...  And  in  the  Rare  Book,Manuscript,and 
Special  Collections  Library 

January/March 

Local  Color: Moviegoing  in  the 
American  South 

Photographs,  articles  from  movie 
trade  magazines,  movie  posters,  and 
sheet  music  are  combined  to  describe 
the  emergence  of  motion  pictures  in 
the  southern  landscape  and  culture. 
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And  Now  for  Something  Completely  Different . 

Internet  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 
2001  Ig  Nobel  Prize  Winners 

Ihe  Annals  of  Improbable  Research  has  awarded  the  2001  Ig  Nobel  awards,  which  honor  people  whose  achievements"cannot  or  should  not  be 
reproduced."This  year's  illustrious  Ig  Nobel  laureates  include  the  publisher  of'lnjunes  Due  to  Falling  Coconuts,"  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Trauma  (Medicine);  the  founder  of  the  Apostrophe  Protection  Society  (Literature);the  physicist  who  developed  a  partial  solution  to  the  question  of 
why  shower  curtains  billow  inwards. 

Paint  by  Number 

"Every  man  a  Rembrandt!"  proclaimed  the  box  tops  of  the  paint-by-number  kits  that  became  popular  in 
1950s  America.  In  a  brave  attempt  at  recovery,  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  National  Museum  of  American 
History  offers  this  new  Web  site  on  the  popular  1950s'  hobby  of  painting  by  number  from  the  perspective  of 
"the  artists  and  entrepreneurs  who  created  the  popular  paint  kits, the  cultural  critics  who  reviled  them.and 
the  hobbyists  who  happily  completed  them  and  hung  them  in  their  homes."  Placing  the  phenomenon  in  the 
context  of  the  culture  of  the  1 950s,  particularly  its  expansion  of  leisure  time,  the  Web  site  stresses  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  activity,  including  the  creative  modifications  to  the  kits  made  by  many  participants. 
Rounding  out  the  site  are  a  bibliography  and  a  bulletin  board  for  posting  reminiscences  about  painting  by 
number.The  authors  claim  the  hobby,  which  pretty  much  died  out  in  the  1960s,  had  the"peculiarly  American 
virtue"  of  inviting  people"who  never  held  a  brush  before  to  enter  a  world  of  art  and  creativity  " 

CheeseNet 


Here's  a  serious  Web  site  for  cheeseheads!  CheeseNet  houses  a  plethora  of  information  on  the  characteristics  of  various  cheeses,  the 
history  of  cheese,  facts  about  cheesemaking,  the  "Cheese  Poem  of  the  Week,"  the"Cheese  of  the  Day,"  plus  the  World  Cheese  Index  (WCI), 
an  illustrated  guide  to  the  geography,  ingredients,  texture,  and  flavor  of  over  1 00  cheeses.The  WCI,  which  has  a  helpful  user  guide,  is 
indexed  by  country  and  cheese  name  and  includes  information  about  the  manufacture,  fat  content,  and  appropriate  wine  partner  for 
each  cheese.  Some  of  the  more  unusual  cheeses  you'll  find  listed  are  Romanian  Telemea,  Spanish  Caciocavallo,  and  Swedish 
Vaesterbottenost.  Other  highlights  of  the  site  include"cheese  chafand  dairy  links  (to  the  Route  du  Chabichou,  the  cheese  road  in  France, 
for  example). 

Cool  Robot  of  the  Week 

Produced  by  the  NASA  Space  Telerobotics  Program,  this  site  will  appeal  to  anyone  with  even  the  slightest  interest  in  robots.  Each  week  Cool  Robot  adds  a  new  link, 
with  short  description,  to  a  featured  site  or  news  story  concerning  a  breakthrough  in  robotic  technology  or  an  innovative  solution  to  robotics  problems.  Archives 
dating  back  to  May  1996  are  included  at  the  site.  Some  of  the  Cool  Robots  of  the  Week  are  the  Center  for  Robot-Assisted  Search  and  Rescue,  with  information  about 
the  role  of  robot  systems  in  the  search  of  the  WTC  tragedy  sites;  Rocky  7,a  rover  being  used  to  expand  the  science-enabling  capabilities  of  planetary  exploration 
rovers  while  increasing  their  range  of  operation;and  Robota  Dolls,  prototypes  of  highly  interactive  doll-type  robots,  capable  of  simple  interaction  with  humans. 
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If  you  would  like  to  recommend  a  Web  site  for  inclusion  in  a  future  issue  of  Duke 
University  Libraries,  contact  Joline  Ezzell  at  joline.ezzell@duke.edu. 
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Documenting  Islam  and  the  Middle  East — Duke's  Middle  East  and  Islamica  Collections 


The  events  of  September  1 1,  2001, 
have  intensified  the  demand  for  informa- 
tion about  the  Middle  Hast  and  its  domi- 
nant religion,  Islam.  The  Duke  libraries 
are  responding  to  that  demand  with 
Middle  Eastern  collections  that  they  have 
been  developing  for  many  years. 

From  1977-1989  Duke  University 
was  home  to  the  Islamic  and  Arabian 
Development  Studies  Program,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Ralph  Braibanti, 
which  funded  the  acquisition  of  library 
materials  that  supported  its  mission. 
More  importantly,  the  Program 
negotiated  and  facilitated  the  accession 
to  the  Duke  libraries  of  two  major 
Middle  Eastern  collections,  the  Joseph  I. 
Malone  Collection  on  Arabian  Affairs  and 
the  Louis  and  Nancy  Hatch  Dupree 
Collection  on  Islamic  Inner  Asia.  The 
Malone  Collection  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000  volumes  and  covers  topics 
such  as  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  the 
Middle  East  and  oil,  the  Iran-Iraq 
conflict,  and  OPEC.  Professor  Malone's 
papers  are  available  in  the  Special 
Collections  Library.  The  Nancy  and  Louis 
Dupree  Collection  comprises  about  5,000 
items,  200  of  which  are  also  located  in  the 
Special  Collections  Library.  Reflecting  the 
careers  and  interests  of  their  donors,  the 
materials  in  the  Dupree  Collection  focus 
on  the  anthropology,  art  and  archaeology, 
folklore,  linguistics,  and  history  of 
Afghanistan.  There  are  also  significant 
holdings  on  Islam,  the  Central  Asian 
Republics  and  South  Asia.  The  items 
housed  in  the  Special  Collections  Library 
include  19th  century  British  accounts 
of  the  Afghan  Wars  and  subsequent 
military  campaigns  as  well  as  often  richly 
illustrated  travel  descriptions. 

Currently,  several  Duke  faculty 
members  have  research  interests  in  the 
areas  documented  by  the  libraries'  Middle 
Eastern  collections.  Bruce  Lawrence  is  a 


specialist  on  Islam  in  South  Asia,  whose 
research  deals  with  the  interplay  of  reli- 
gion and  ideology.  Miriam  Cooke  has 
been  teaching  Arabic  language  and 
literature  since  1980  and  has  written 
extensively  on  Islamic  feminism  and  the 
experience  of  war  in  countries  of  the 
Middle  East.  Eric  Zakim  teaches  Hebrew 
and  does  research  on  the  Americanization 
of  Israeli  culture  and  aspects  of  Zionist 
ideology.  In  the  fall  of  2001  the 
Department  of  Religion  hired  Ebrahim 
Moosa,  whose  primary  research  interests 
focus  on  medieval  and  modern  Islamic- 
law  and  ethics. 


In  support  of  these  varied  interests, 
the  Duke  libraries  have  been  expanding 
their  collections  systematically  in  the 
areas  of  Islamic  theology  and  exegesis, 
Islamic  law,  Islamic  history,  Sufism,  and 
Arabic  and  Hebrew  literature  and  culture. 
New  academic  programs  and  faculty 
research  have  also  created  a  need  for  con- 
temporary vernacular  materials.  The 
Library  has  met  this  need  by  committing 
funds  to  purchase  materials  in  all  major 
regional  languages.  In  2000  Perkins 
Library  hired  an  Arabic  language  special- 


ist to  assess  its  Arabic  language  holdings 
and  subsequently  hired  a  part-time 
Middle  East  bibliographer  to  oversee  the 
selection  and  acquisition  of  materials  in 
all  area  languages,  namely  Arabic, 
I  lebrew,  Persian,  and  Turkish. 

Augmenting  the  libraries'  Middle 
Eastern  print  collections  are  many  elec- 
tronic resources  and  a  growing  collection 
of  videos  from  Middle  Eastern  countries 
such  as  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Iran,  and  Turkey. 
The  film  and  video  collection  at  Lilly 
Library  includes  a  number  of  feature 
films  by  renowned  directors  such  as  Yusuf 
Shahin  and  Muhsin  Makhmalbaf  and 
documentaries  on  topics  ranging  from 
women's  living  conditions  to  mud  archi- 
tecture. 

One  of  the  Duke  libraries'  goals 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  rich  and  up-to-date  collec- 
tion relating  to  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  in  both  Western  and  vernac- 
ular languages  and  in  a  variety  of  formats. 
Such  a  collection  will  not  only  serve  as  a 
resource  for  answering  questions  that 
arise  from  current  events,  but  will  broadly 
serve  the  multi-faceted  needs  of  the  Duke 
community. 

Christof  Galli 

Resource  Specialist  for  the  Middle  East 
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YES!  1  want  to  support  the  Duke  University  Libraries  by  making  a  gift  at  the  following  level: 

O  $25,000  President's  Executive  Council 

O  $10,000  President's  Council 

O  $  5,000  William  Preston  Few  Associates 
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BuildiriQ-  the 

Paul  Conway 


is  there  a  digital  library  in  your  future?  whether 

you  choose  To  answer  That  question  with  an  enthusiastic  "of 
course"  or  an  emphatic  "no  way,"  you  have  to  admit  that 
"digital  library"  can  be  a  confusing  and  contradictory  term, 
for  some  the  idea  evokes  the  mysterious  world  of  bits  and 
bytes  and  conjures  up  notions  of  a  library  without  books, 
librarians  working  in  cyberspace,  and  buildings  sta<jnatin<£ 
on  campus  because  students  gather  and  learn  online,  for 
others,  especially  the  present  generation  of  students  born 
and  raised  under  the  umbrella  of  the  personal  computer, 
information  found  through  the  internet  is  the  only  way  to 
go.  in  fact,  the  digital  library  of  the  future  is  a  reflection  of 
the  real  library  of  today,  albeit  one  with  new  tools,  new  ser- 
vices, and  a  new  outlook  on  how  technology  can  enhance  the 
learning  experience. 

i  his  spring  and  summer,  the  foundation  for  the  Digital 
Library  @  Duke  is  being  laid.  This  article  offers  a  perspective 
on  what  o  digital  library  can  and  should  be  at  Duke 
university  by  describing  the  planning  efforts  that  have  pre- 
ceded its  inauguration,  outlining  an  information  technology 
services  organization  that  supports  a  host  of  new  program- 
matic initiatives,  and  looking  ahead  to  the  first  of  several 
efforts  that  will  improve  the  usefulness  of  digital  resources 
on  campus. 
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Building  the  Digital  Library  ^Duke 


\  digital  library  is  first 
and  foremost 
(in  organization  rhot 
manages  collections  ot 
"oWital  works"  for  use. 

by  "o  del  1 1 1 ( ■< I 
community  or  sets  of 
com  m  unit  ies." 


The  Digital  Library  Federation  (DLF),  a  group  of  the  nation's  premier 
research  universities,  defines  the  "digital  library"  in  terms  that  make  it  sound 
remarkably  like  a  traditional  library.  The  DLF  suggests  that  a  digital  library  is  first 
and  foremost  an  organization  that  manages  collections  of  "digital  works"  for  use 
by  "a  defined  community  or  sets  of  communities."  In  this  sense,  digital  works  not 
only  are  digital  versions  of  the  information  resources  already  found  in  libraries  — 
encyclopedias,  journals,  books,  newspapers,  and  the  like  —  but  also  are  unique 
digital  products  created  by  libraries,  by  publishers,  by  faculty,  and  others  and 
intended  for  access  through  the  Internet.  The  DLF  recognizes  that  digital  libraries 
are  not  just  "out  there"  when  you  connect  to  the  Internet.  Organizing  a  digital 
library  involves  assembling  expertise,  building  highly  technical  computer  systems 
to  hold  and  preserve  digital  collections,  and  developing  the  programs  and  services 
that  make  it  possible  for  people  to  find  and  use  digital  information  for  whatever 
reasons  they  might  have. 

The  Digital  Library  @  Duke  is  intended  to  support  —  and  eventually  help 
transform  —  teaching  and  learning  within  the  Duke  community.  Now  we  all 
know  that  the  Duke  community  is  not  a  single  entity.  Duke  is  individual  students 
pursuing  unique  courses  of  study  and  students  enrolled  in  courses  where  faculty 
increasingly  are  assigning  group  projects  that  require  shared  information 
resources  and  extensive  collaboration  inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  Duke  is  a 
research  enterprise  driven  by  academic  disciplines  and  fueled  by  interdisciplinary 
investigations.  Duke  is  a  social  place  that  engages  inquisitive  people  in  debate  and 
conversation  about  the  past,  present  and  future  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  A 
digital  library  program  ought  to  support  the  diversity  of  needs  represented  by  the 
multifaceted  Duke  community  and  recognize  that  these  needs  often  transcend  the 
physical  campus  setting. 

It  is  widely  acknowledged  that  the  Internet  has  changed  forever  the  way  we 
work  together,  teach  and  learn,  talk  to  each  other,  as  well  as  find,  use,  create,  and 


Brown,  John  Seely  and  Paul  Duguid.  The  Social  Life  of  Information.  Boston: 
Harvard  Business  School  Press,  2000. 
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Building  on  Excellence.  Durham:  Duke  University,  2001. 
http://www.planning.duke.edu/> 


share  information.  Writing  in  Unspun:  Key  Concepts  for 
Understanding  the  World  Wide  Web,  Drake  University  professor 
John  Dean  draws  attention  to  the  idea  that  technology  has  fostered 
the  development  of  new  forms  of  communities.  "Virtual  commu- 
nities are  social  aggregations  that  emerge  from  the  Net  when 
enough  people  carry  on  those  public  discussions  long  enough, 
with  sufficient  human  feeling,  to  form  webs  of  personal  relation- 
ships in  cyberspace"  (p.  5).  The  Digital  Library  @  Duke  must  not 
simply  react  to  the  technological  changes  swirling  around  it  but 
anticipate  that  more  and  more  people  will  depend  on  the  Internet 
and  expect  their  learning  and  teaching  needs  to  be  met  at  least  in 
part  through  access  to  information  in  digital  form. 

The  Digital  Library  @  Duke,  therefore,  will  extend  well 
beyond  digitized  collections  to  encompass  four  critical  elements: 
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•  easily  understood  services  and  tools  that  will  expedite  the  identifica- 
tion and  use  of  the  library's  resources; 

An  ad  from  the  Health  and  Beauty 
section  of  Ad*Access,  a  project  of  the 
Duke  Libraries'  John  W.  Hartman 
Center  for  Sales,  Advertising,  and 
Marketing  History 

•  networks  of  experts  who  build  and  preserve  the  library's  digital  assets. 

In  this  sense,  then,  a  digital  library  is  really  a  resource  environment  avail- 
able through  your  computer.  The  resource  environment  of  a  digital  library  should 
be  so  readily  accessible  that  you  are  attracted  to  the  program  and  encouraged  to 
return  again  and  again.  The  digital  library  in  some  ways  should  tame  the  wild 


•  a  unified  gateway  to  the  digital  resources  created  or  acquired  by  the 
library  to  support  teaching  and  learning; 

•  physical  and  "virtual"  workspaces  for  connecting  digital  resources 
with  the  world  of  traditional  library  resources; 


Collections,  Content,  and  the  Web.  Washington,  DC:  Council  on  Library  and  Information 
Resources,  2000.  <http://www.clir.org/pubs/abstract/pub88abst.html> 

Conway,  Paul.  "The  Relevance  of  Preservation  in  the  Digital  World."  In  Preservation  of 
Library  and  Archival  Materials,  3rd  ed,  edited  by  Sherelyn  Ogden.  Andover:  Northeast 

Document  Conservation  Center,  1999.  <http://www.nedcc.org/plam3/tleaB5.htm>  connecting  people  +  ideas  5 


uncertainty  of  the  open  Web  by  choosing,  describing,  organizing,  and  pre- 
senting digital  resources  in  ways  that  improve  your  confidence  that  you  are 
finding  the  right  information  when  you  need  it.  Once  you  have  found  what 
you  are  looking  for,  the  digital  library  ought  to  include  a  toolkit  that  lets  you 
use,  manipulate,  transform,  and  create  new  information. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  a  digital  library  program  at  Duke  will 
make  the  library  buildings  on  campus  more  critically  important  than  they 
already  are,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  library  can  usually  provide 
better  and  more  varied  computer  equipment,  faster  and  more  reliable  con- 
nections to  the  Internet,  and  inviting  spaces  where  people  can  learn  together 
using  shared  technology  tools.  Since  for  the  foreseeable  future,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  information  resources  needed  for  most  scholarly  disciplines 
will  exist  in  digital  form,  a  digital  library  becomes  the  essential  mechanism 
for  pulling  together  and  presenting  information  that  resides  in  the  library  on 
paper,  film,  magnetic  tapes,  and  optical  disks. 


The  Digital  Library  @  Duke  is  a  key  component  of  the  university's 
strategic  plan,  Building  on  Excellence.  Goal  6  of  the  plan  sets  forth  the  princi- 
ple that  "information  technology  is  an  integral  and  indispensable  component 
of  education  and  research  in  the  21st  century."  The  university  library  is  cen- 
tral to  the  university's  plan  to  connect  the  Duke  community  to  the  resources 
they  need  any  time  and  any  place  and  to  increase  support  for  the  use  of  infor- 
mation technology  in  teaching  and  learning  environments. 

The  Perkins  Library  system  has  identified  the  development  of  the 
Digital  Library  @  Duke  as  the  top  strategic  activity  of  its  current  five-year 
plan,  Critical  Choices:  Perkins  Library  System  Plan,  2000  -  2005.  The  plan 
states  that  the  digital  library  will  facilitate  the  transformation  of  scholarship 
by  "..  .seizing  the  opportunities  of  new  technologies  to  enhance  traditional 
resources  and  services  and  to  build  new  roles  for  the  library,  presenting  it  as 


Critical  Choices:  Perkins  Library  System  Plan,  2000-2005.  Durham:  Duke 
University  Libraries,  2000.  <http://staff.lib.duke.edu/plan2kx/> 
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Greenstein,  Daniel.  "Connecting  with  Scholarship."  CLIR  Issues  26 
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the  resource  of  first  resort  for  scholars  and  as  the  shared  intellectual  center  of 
the  university." 

Early  in  2001,  a  library  task  force  outlined  the  programmatic  and  orga- 
nizational elements  of  the  Digital  Library  @  Duke.  The  task  force  presented  a 
compelling  vision  for  a  digital  library  initiative  and  made  five  recommenda- 
tions: ( 1 )  build  an  organizational  structure  to  support  new  digital  library  ini- 
tiatives; (2)  hire  and  reassign  staff  to  create  a  critical  mass  of  expertise  dedi- 
cated to  digital  library  projects;  (3)  create  a  technical  infrastructure  capable  of 
managing  a  diverse  array  of  information  resources  in  digital  form;  (4)  pursue 
outside  funding  to  increase  the  scale  of  digital  library  operations;  and 
(5)  join  the  Digital  Library  Federation,  which  is  committed  to  advancing  a 
critical  research  program. 


On  1  May  2002  a  new  organizational  structure  for  library  technology 
was  put  in  place  under  the  leadership  of  the  director  for  information  technol- 
ogy services.  The  Digital  Library  (51  Duke  will  function  as  three  operational 
departments.  Each  department  has  a  specific  mandate  to  serve  the  public 
directly  and  to  support  library  staff  in  their  use  of  information  technologies 
in  their  work  and  in  their  user  services.  Each  department  has  a  specific 
set  of  operational  responsibilities.  Each  department  will,  eventually,  have 
dedicated  work  spaces  and  laboratories.  The  three  departments  will  work 
collaboratively  on  an  evolving  set  of  projects  intended  cumulatively  to  give 
programmatic  focus  to  the  digital  library.  These  departments  will  function  as 
if  nearly  every  technology-related  initiative  in  the  Perkins  Library  system 
were  connected  in  some  way  to  something  we  call  a  digital  library. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  departmental  structure  described  in 
greater  detail  below  encompasses  only  centrally  managed  digital  library 
resources.  There  is  an  assumption  of  a  close  and  collaborative  working  rela- 
tionship across  library  departments  and  between  Perkins  Library  system 


The  successful  devel- 
opment of  digital 
library  projects  and 
programs  will 
depend  absolutely 
on  the,  work  of  cross- 
departmental  and 
cross-library  task 
forces,  project 
teams,  and  advisory 
croups. 


Stefik,  Mark,  ed.  Internet  Dreams:  Archetypes,  Myths,  and  Metaphors.  Cambridge, 
MA:  MIT  Press,  1996. 


Swiss,  Thomas,  ed.  Unspun:  Key  Concepts  for  Understanding  the  World  Wide  Web. 
New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  2000. 
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departments  and  the  professional  school  libraries  at  Duke.  The  successful 
development  of  digital  library  projects  and  programs  will  depend  absolutely 
on  the  work  of  cross-departmental  and  cross-library  task  forces,  project 
teams,  and  advisory  groups.  Similarly,  the  development  of  digital  library  pro- 
grams requires  the  close  collaboration  between  the  library  and  technology 
departments  on  campus,  especially  the  Office  of  Information  Technology. 

John  Little  will  head  the  Department  of  Web  Services.  Little  has 
built  and  maintained  the  Perkins  Library  homepages  and  has  served  effective- 
ly as  the  library's  "webmaster."  In  his  new  role,  he  will  supervise  a  staff  of  ana- 
lysts who  will  transform  the  look  and  feel  of  the  library's  Web  pages  and 
implement  a  host  of  new  software  tools  available  that  will  be  on  the  library's 
workstations  and  through  the  Internet.  The  Department  of  Web  Services 
will  provide  advice,  support,  and  training  for  resource  specialists,  public 
service  staff,  and  others  who  create  Web-accessible  content,  and  will  identify, 
implement,  and  maintain  a  library-wide  content  management  system. 
Additionally,  the  Department  of  Web  Services  will  design  and  implement 
multiple  iterations  of  the  library's  homepage  at  <http://www.lib.duke.edu>. 

Paolo  Mangiafico  will  oversee  the  Department  of  Research  and 
Content  Development.  Prior  to  his  reassignment,  Mangiafico  served  as 
director  of  the  Digital  Scriptorium  program  within  the  Perkins  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library.  He  has  extensive  experience 
with  digital  imaging  and  has  overseen  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a 
spectacular  array  of  digital  collections,  which  are  available  to  anyone  through 
the  Scriptorium  Web  site  <http://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu>.  In  his  new  role 
Mangiafico  will  lead  the  development  of  the  digital  storehouses  required  to 
organize  and  preserve  collections  of  digital  resources  that  have  long-term 
value  to  the  Duke  community.  The  Research  and  Content  Development  staff 
will  conduct  research  on,  test,  and  evaluate  digital  library  systems  in  place  or 
planned  at  peer  institutions  and  then  adopt  or  adapt  them  as  applicable  to 
Duke.  Also,  the  department  will  provide  advice  and  support  to  staff  and 
departments  engaged  in  digital  content  creation  to  help  insure  compliance 
with  best  practices  and  standards. 
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Ed  Gomes  will  continue  to  have  responsi- 
bility for  Library  Information  Systems,  which  has 
been  renamed  the  Department  of  Information 
Systems  Support.  Gomes  is  particularly  well 
versed  in  network  issues  and  in  the  configuration 
of  the  computing  machinery  that  powers  all  of 
the  library's  underlying  technology  systems.  The 
analysts  in  the  Department  of  Information 
Systems  Support  will  extend  their  services  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  advice  to  staff  and  library  users  on  PC  hardware  and 
software  configuration,  serve  as  the  principal  contacts  with  hardware  vendors 
and  manage  the  library's  networks.  The  department  will  also  provide  advice 
and  support  to  staff  and  library  users  on  wireless  networking,  identify,  install, 
and  support  the  library's  core  suite  of  software  application  tools,  and 
provide  training  to  staff  and  some  campus  users  on  software  applications. 
The  department  is  also  the  principal  liaison  with  technical  specialists  in 
Duke's  Office  of  Information  Technology  and  the  unit  with  the  primary 
responsibility  for  monitoring  technology  trends  beyond  the  university. 


Poitiers,  Not  re- Dame-la-Grande, 
Facade,  R.  Arch:  Nativity  and 
Baptism  of  Christ.  1  1th  C  and 
1130-45  AD 
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With  a  new  organization  in  place,  it  is  now  possible  to  recruit  the  tech- 
nical experts  needed  to  build  systems,  develop  Web-based  services,  and 
assemble  the  digital  collections  that  will  be  delivered  through  the  gateways  of 
the  Digital  Library  @  Duke.  An  implementation  plan  has  just  been  approved 
by  the  library.  The  plan  outlines  ten  initial  projects  that  together  will  result  in 
the  installation  of  new  computer  equipment  in  the  Perkins  Library,  the 
implementation  of  a  suite  of  exciting  software  tools  that  deliver  and  use  digi- 
tal content,  and  the  creation  of  a  service  program. 

One  of  the  Digital  Library  @  Duke's  first  endeavors  will  be  the  intro- 
duction of  a  tool  to  organize  and  deliver  visual  resources  in  digital  form  to 
the  classroom  and  to  the  desktop.  The  transition  from  traditional  photo- 
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graphic  collections  and  practices  to  digital  media  and  workflow 
is  happening  now  all  over  the  country  and  all  across  the  cam- 
pus. Every  department  and  every  organization  on  campus  faces 
the  same  challenges:  how  to  create  high-quality  image  resources 
of  lasting  value,  how  to  contend  with  the  special  requirements 
of  large  collections  and  demanding  source  materials,  and  how 
to  integrate  images  with  associated  indexing  and  cataloging 
data. 

The  visual  resources  tool,  to  be  installed  this  summer,  is 
software  developed  by  Luna  Imaging,  Inc.,  an  innovative  digital 
technology  firm  based  in  California.  Luna's  Insight*  3.0  enables 
libraries,  museums,  and  archives  to  build  and  distribute  high- 
quality  visual  collections  in  digital  form.  The  sophisticated 
software  permits  the  management  of  image  collections  as  well 
as  access  to  them  and  use  over  the  campus  network.  Particular 
strengths  Insight®  offers  are  the  capabilities  to  search  at  a  desk- 
top for  images  from  a  range  of  collections;  to  compare,  contrast, 
organize,  and  annotate  images;  and  then  to  create  rich  class- 
ic room  presentation  and  course  Web  sites. 

For  the  initial  implementation  of  Insight®  in  the  fall  2002 
term,  the  Digital  Library  @  Duke  will  work  with  three  campus  partners:  the 
Department  of  Art  and  Art  History,  the  Medical  School  Library,  and  the  Rare 
Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections  Library.  Here  are  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  three  collections  that  will  be  made  available  through  the  Insight® 
system. 


Department  of  Art  and  Art  History:  Visual  Resources  Collection 

<http://www.duke.edu/web/art/> 

The  Visual  Resources  Collection  ( VRC),  housed  on  Dukes  East  Campus,  is  a 
traditional  slide  library  with  a  mandate  to  increase  the  use  of  digital  technol- 
ogy in  support  of  teaching  and  research.  It  consists  of  some  300,000  slides 
and  photographs.  The  VRC  supports  the  department  through  the  creation  of 
Web-based  image  study  sites  for  specific  courses,  among  other  activities.  The 
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initial  Insight®  implementation  will  include  2,500  images  from  the  Visual 
Resource  Collection  database  that  are  intended  to  support  several  survey 
courses  in  the  history  of  art. 

Perkins  Library.  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 
Library:  Ad*Access 

<http://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/adaccess/> 

The  Ad*Access  project,  funded  by  the  Duke  Endowment  "Library  2000" 
Fund,  presents  images  and  database  information  for  over  7,000  advertise- 
ments printed  in  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  and  magazines  between 
1911  and  1955.  Ad* Access  concentrates  on  five  main  subject  areas:  radio,  tele- 
vision, transportation,  beauty  and  hygiene,  and  World  War  II,  providing  a 
coherent  view  of  a  number  of  major  campaigns  and  companies  through 
images  preserved  at  Duke  University's  John  W  Hartman  Center  for  Sales, 
Advertising,  and  Marketing  History  in  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
Competitive  Advertisements  Collection.  The  initial  Insight®  implementation 
will  include  approximately  2,500  images  from  the  beauty  and  hygiene 
category  of  the  Ad*  Access  project. 

Medical  Center  Library.  History  of  Medicine  Collections: 
Historical  Images  in  Medicine 

<http://www.mclibrary.duke.edu/respub/hmc/him.html> 
The  Historical  Images  in  Medicine  (HIM)  collections  encompass  over  3,000 
photographs,  illustrations,  engravings,  and  bookplates  from  the  history  of  the 
health  and  life  sciences.  Grants  from  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation  and 
the  Josiah  Charles  Trent  Memorial  Foundation  made  possible  the  realization 
of  the  Historical  Images  in  Medicine  database.  The  initial  Insight®  implemen- 
tation will  include  a  selection  of  at  least  1,000  images  from  the  Historical 
Images  in  Medicine  database. 

Paul  Conway  is  the  director  of  Information  Technology  Services 
for  the  Duke  University  Libraries. 
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Reflections  on  the  Creation  of  o  Collection 

Jennie  Holton  Fant 


"Mathew  Arnold  to  the  contrary, 
culture  is  no  longer  only  the  best  that 
is  written  and  thought.  It  is  also  what 
we  see  and  create  on  screen." 


Thomas  Doherty,  Brandeis  University  Film  Studies 
Program,  speaking  in  1996  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  a  public  hearing  on  the  current  state  of 
American  television  and  video  preservation. 


n  April,  Film  and  Video  Librarian 
lane  Agee  retired  after  twenty-three  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Perkins  Library  sys- 
tem. Although  Agee  began  her  tenure  at 
Perkins  in  the  Reference  Department, 
she  had  only  been  at  Duke  for  a  year  or 
two  when  she  proposed  the  idea  of  a  film 
and  video  collection  to  support  the  uni- 
versity's curriculum.  At  the  time  there 
was  little  thought  of  film  as  a  teaching 
tool  among  the  Duke  faculty,  with  only  a 
few  professors  using  sixteen-millimeter 
film  in  the  classroom.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  early  1980s,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
library's  collection  development  office 
and  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
several  faculty  members  who  were  inter- 
ested in  film,  Agee  began  to  build  a  col- 
lection. 

Political  Science  Professor  David 
Paletz,  an  advocate  for  film  and  video  at 
Duke,  was  one  of  Agee's  first  supporters. 
Paletz  recalls  being  appalled  by  the  lack 


of  films  on  campus  when  he  arrived  in 
1969.  When  he  started  teaching  "Politics 
and  the  Media,"  Paletz  rented  films 
directly  from  distributors  to  show  in  his 
classes.  He  says,  "It  soon  became  obvious 
that  the  university  needed  to  acquire  and 
own  films,  not  just  rent  them." 

lane  Agee  remembers  those  early 
days,  the  modest  beginnings  and  her 
gradual  progress  in  building  the  collec- 
tion. "At  first,  when  faculty  members 
requested  films,  I  would  go  to  the  collec- 
tion development  office  and  plead  tor 
the  purchase  of  each  title."  Still,  by  1983 
the  holdings  had  increased  sufficiently  to 
merit  a  printed  catalogue,  and  in 
1985  film  and  video  received  its  first 
university-appropriated  budget.  This 

$5,000  provided  basic  support  for  film  THE  piLM  AND  y|D|=o 
and  video  purchases,  but  it  was  not 

enough  to  fund  all  faculty  requests.  COLLECTION  NOW 

According  to  Agee,  "It  was  Jane  Gaines's 

founding  of  Duke's  Film  and  Video  REFLECTS  THE 
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LIBRARY'S  PRINT  AND 


MANUSCRIPT  COL- 
LECTIONS, FACULTY 
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Program  in  1986  that  really  legitimized  the 
library's  film  and  video  collection  and  increased 
its  visibility  on  campus." 

Today  the  collection  numbers  more  than 
ten  thousand  titles  and  includes  films  that  have 
been  produced  in  over  sixty  countries.  Among 
them  there  are  documentaries  and  feature  films  as 
well  as  experimental  and  animated  films.  The  film 
and  video  collection  now  reflects  the  strengths  of 
the  library's  print  and 
manuscript  collections,  faculty 
interests,  and  curricular  trends  at 
the  university. 

Agee  says  she  developed  a 
collection  of  films  that  supports 
research-level  study  of  the 
American  South  in  order  to 
complement  the  library's  rich 
print  holdings  of  Southern 
Americana.  Significant  film 
holdings  related  to  gender  stud- 
ies and  sexuality  indicate  both  the  growing 
emphasis  on  those  areas  in  the  library's  print  col- 
lections and  greater  faculty  demand.  Faculty 
needs  and  faculty  energy  often  push  the  bound- 
aries of  the  film  and  video  collection.  When,  in 
an  effort  to  enhance  its  dance  program,  the  uni- 
versity hired  Sally  Sommer,  she  immediately 
began  working  with  Jane  Agee  to  create  a 
supporting  collection  of  films  and  videos.  After 
two  years  of  concentrated  effort,  the  Duke 
Library  has  what  Sommer  characterizes  as  "one 
of  the  premier  dance  film  and  video  collections 
in  the  country." 

Societal  trends,  as  they  are  reflected  in  the 
curriculum,  influence  the  development  and  use  of 


the  film  and  video  collection  as  well.  Duke  East 
Asian  Librarian  Kristina  Troost  says  globaliza- 
tion's impact  is  evidenced  in  "a  blurring  of 
national  lines"  in  the  use  of  Last  Asian  film. 
"Those  who  are  interested  in  East  Asian  film  no 
longer  restrict  themselves  to  films  produced  in 
China,  Japan,  or  Korea,"  she  says.  "It  is  widely  rec- 
ognized that  East  Asian  directors  have  been  influ- 
enced by  American  directors  and,  in  return,  East 
Asian  directors  have  influenced 
film  production  in  the  U.S.  Eilms 
such  as  Seven  Samurai  cannot  be 
well  understood  out  of  a  global 
context." 

Generating  funding,  track- 
ing faculty  interests,  and  moni- 
toring curricular  shifts  are 
important  elements  in  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  a  film  and 
video  collection.  However,  Jane 
Agee  says  that  simply  finding 
films  in  order  to  purchase  them  set  her  off  on 
many  adventures. 

Her  strangest  experience  in  collecting  came 
many  years  ago  when  someone  on  the  Italian  fac- 
ulty asked  her  to  acquire  a  film.  Agee  recalls  that 
at  the  time  there  were  no  electronic  databases  to 
check  when  she  was  trying  to  locate  a  film. — She 
had  to  rely  on  several  barely  adequate  print 
guides.  In  her  search  Agee  called  someone  listed 
in  one  of  the  guides  and,  to  her  surprise,  was 
referred  to  an  Italian  bakery  in  Chicago.  It  turned 
out  that  the  bakery  imported  videos  for  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood.  The  bak- 
ery was  also  willing  to  sell  the  long-sought  video 
to  Duke,  and,  Agee  reflects,  "To  this  day  I  think  we 


IN  HER  SEARCH  AGEE 
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LISTED  IN  ONE  OF  THE 
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THAT  A  FILM  VIEWED 
BY  THOUSANDS 
OF  SPECTATORS 
CAN  BECOME 


have  one  ot  the  few  copies  of  that  particular 
film.  It's  a  prize.  1  still  get  phone  calls  from 
people  wanting  to  know  how  I  got  it." 

In  her  two  decades  of  purchasing  films 
for  Duke,  Agee  learned  much  about  film  distri- 
bution, particularly  the  distribution  of  inde- 
pendent films.  She  found  that  acquiring  titles 
before  they  go  out  of  distribution,  which  in 
some  cases  is  only  a  matter  of 
months,  can  be  difficult.  Agee 
discovered  that  while  some 
i  ndependent  filmmakers 
never  distribute  their  films 
commercially,  they  may  han- 
dle sales  themselves.  Others 
never  sell  their  work  at  all, 
only  showing  the  films  at  fes- 
tivals. "I  often  had  six  or  eight 
e-mails  out  to  filmmakers, 
asking  if  their  work  was  com- 
mercially available  on  videotape,"  she  says. 

"Many  will  sell,"  she  continues.  "They 
need  to  sell  in  order  to  go  on  to  the  next  pro- 
ject." When  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  to  make  a  film,  and  there  is  only  a  mar- 
ket for  about  thirty  copies,  the  price  of  the  film 
has  to  be  $300-400  dollars.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  16-millimeter  film  can  cost  as  much  as 
$2000-4000,  which  Agee  did  spend  on  occa- 
sion. The  average  price  of  videos  in  the  Duke 
collection  is  $75;  however,  Agee  says  she  has 
paid  as  much  as  $800  and  as  little  as  $5.00. 

Oddly  enough,  it  was  the  $5  video  that 
proved  to  be  Agee's  most  elusive  acquisition. 
When  John  Richards  of  the  History 
Department  decided  to  use  a  film  called 
Opium  Wars  as  the  centerpiece  of  a  seminar, 
Agee  started  trying  to  locate  a  copy  of  it  more 
than  a  year  in  advance.  Opium  Wars  had  been 
released  in  China  and  in  Hong  Kong  to  coin- 


SO,  ALTHOUGH  OPIUM 


WARS    ONLY  COST 


THE  LIBRARY  $5.00, 


GETTING  IT  INTO  THE 


COLLECTION  TOOK 


ALMOST  TWO  YEARS. 


cide  with  the  return  ot  Hong  Kong  to  China.  It 
was  never  released  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
was  available  in  several  European  countries. 
Experience  told  Agee  that  Hong  Kong  was  the 
only  place  where  she  was  likely  to  get  a  copy 
with  English  subtitles,  but  she  kept  hitting 
brick  walls  every  time  she  thought  she  had  a 
source. 

Then  Arif  Dirlik,  also  from 
the  Department  of  History, 
came  into  the  library  and  hap- 
pened to  tell  Agee  he  was  going 
to  China  the  next  week.  "I  asked 
it  he  were  going  anywhere  near 
Hong  Kong,"  she  says.  He  wasn't, 
but  he  said  a  Hong  Kong  col- 
league was  planning  to  meet  him 
in  southern  China.  Agee  told 
Dirlik  about  the  film  she  needed, 
and  he  passed  the  message  along 
to  his  colleague.  When  they  met  in  China,  the 
colleague  gave  the  videotape  to  Dirlik,  who 
delivered  it  to  Agee.  So,  although  Opium  Wars 
only  cost  the  library  $5.00,  getting  it  into  the 
collection  took  almost  two  years. 

Faculty  members  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  acquiring  films  for  the  Duke  collection 
on  other  occasions  as  well.  When  Professor 
Thomas  Lahusen,  a  Slavic  film  expert,  returned 
from  a  1992  trip  to  a  Moscow  film  archive,  he 
had  with  him  a  suitcase  full  of  videotape  copies 
from  a  collection  of  totalitarian  films.  Available 
now  at  Duke  but  nowhere  else  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  Russian-language  films  of  the 
Stalin  era,  German-language  films  from 
Hitler's  Germany,  and  Mussolini  era  Italian- 
language  films. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  film  viewed  by  thou- 
sands of  spectators  can  become  unique  and 
irreplaceable.  Indeed,  preserving  the  films  in 
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the  Duke  collection  has  been  another  challenging 
aspect  of  Jane  Agee's  work.  Videotape  has  not 
been  engineered  to  endure,  and,  in  the  view  of 
him  archivists,  will  not  last  even  as  long  as  cellu- 
loid-based film.  Increasing  awareness  of  the 
medium's  fragility  has  generated  national  sup- 
port for  film  preservation  in  recent  years.  The 
National  Film  Preservation  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1996,  calls  for  "the  preservation  of 
educational  and  historical  films  held  by  libraries, 
archives,  universities,  historical  societies  and 
filmmakers  in  every  state." 

Agee  says  that  although  some  films  and 
videos  in  the  Duke  collection  are  aging,  their 
quality  has  not  yet  been  compromised.  The 
materials  are  properly  shelved,  and  temperature 
and  humidity  are  maintained  at  appropriate  lev- 
els. "But  we  are  not  an  archive,"  Agee  says.  "Most 
of  the  titles  in  the  collection  can  be  checked  out. 
We  can  encourage  proper  handling  of  them,  but 
we  really  can't  control  what  happens  while  they 
are  in  use."  She  hopes  that  eventually  the  Duke 
libraries  will  have  a  center  with  viewing  areas  for 
individuals  and  small  groups,  shelving  facilities 
with  optimal  environmental  controls,  and  work- 
rooms for  processing  films  and  videos  and  for 
storing  equipment  used  in  their  care  and  preser- 
vation. Ideally,  the  center  would  also  be 
equipped  with  a  projection  system  that  would 
allow  viewers  to  select  and  watch  the  films  and 
videos  without  handling  them. 

Jane  Agee  concluded  her  tenure  as  film 
and  video  librarian  pursuing  the  same  goal  with 
which  she  began:  to  create  a  well-rounded,  well- 
developed  collection  that  supports  the  Duke  cur- 
riculum. She  sees  the  collection's  future  remain- 
ing linked  to  funding.  Over  time,  university  sup- 
port for  film  and  video  has  gradually  increased  in 
the  library's  collections  budget.  Yet,  the  materials 


budget  still  fluctuates  annually,  sulrject  to  varia 
tions  in  contributions  from  the  budgets  of  other 
library  resource  specialists,  federal  grants,  inter 
nal  grants,  endowments,  and  donations  and  gifts. 

According  to  Agee,  the  university's  Film 
and  Video  Program  will  also  continue  to  influ- 
ence the  direction  the  collection  takes.  With  more 
than  one  hundred  courses  related  to  film  and 
video  being  offered  regularly,  the  impact  on  the 
library's  collection  is  significant.  Emerging  tech- 
nology will  likely  affect  the  collection  as  well. 
Agee  says  that  streaming  media  to  classrooms  is 
just  over  the  horizon. 

Jennie  Holton  Fant  is  on  the  staff  of  Duke's  Gross 
Chemistry  Library.  She  has  written  for  many  southeast 
publications  and  is  currently  at  work  on  a  non-fiction 
book  about  the  South  Carolina  Low  Country. 


VIDEOTAPE  HAS 
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ARCHIVISTS, 
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EVEN  AS  LONG 
AS  CELLULOID- 
BASED  FILM. 
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Marjorie  George 


When  you  become  a  mother,  you  learn  quickly  that  your  life  is  no  longer 
your  own.  The  person  who  is  you,  really  you,  curls  up  and  dies  for  large  chunks  of 
time.  It  may  surface  now  and  then  when  you're  alone  in  the  shower  or  late  at  night 
when  the  house  is  still.  But  mostly  it  stays  underground. 

Until  one  night,  you  have  a  dream.  A  horse  is  charging  in  the  night,  circling, 
its  hooves  beating  hard  on  the  ground,  and  you're  afraid.  It's  a  cold  night  in  mid- 
March,  you  are  standing  at  a  front  door,  and  the  light  from  the  porch  casts  a  single 
ray  across  the  yard.  The  horse  thunders  again,  this  time  to  the  left.  You  think  you 
glimpse  its  bent  leg,  but  then  someone  shouts  and  everything  is  still. 

When  you  wake  up,  you  realize  that  this  is  not  a  dream,  or  not  only  a  dream. 
It  really  happened.  Your  mother  told  you  about  the  neighbor's  horse,  Bellarabia, 
who  got  loose  one  night  when  you  were  a  child.  The  next  morning  her  hoof  prints 
were  stamped  in  the  ground,  like  giant  thumbnails,  from  the  weight  of  her  escape. 

You  sit  up  in  bed,  stunned  that  forty  years  have  passed  and  Bellarabia  is 
back.  How  could  this  be?  So  much  has  happened. 

As  a  child,  you  pushed  toy  trucks  around  the  house,  fell  down  the  stairs,  and 
watched  your  brother  throw  a  rock  in  the  air  only  to  land  on  his  head  seconds 
later.  You  went  to  school  and  discovered  nasty  teachers  who  crept  down  halls  in 
soft-soled  shoes.  Twice  you  peed  in  your  pants,  once  at  Brownies,  once  in  your 
classroom.  You  made  a  wampum  belt  and  dressed  as  an  Indian  for  Halloween. 
You  pronounced  "Charlemagne"  correctly  on  the  fifth-grade  reading  test. 

Junior  high  came  and  you  flourished.  Halfback  on  the  hockey  team,  stu- 
dent council  president,  you  had  your  picture  in  the  paper  for  a  get-out-the-vote 
drive.  All  of  your  causes  were  righteous  and  true.  By  high  school  you  were  con- 
fused. Kids  were  rolling  Quaaludes  across  the  aisle  to  each  other  in  study  hall,  your 
favorite  aunt  died,  and  the  hockey  coach  sent  you  in  for  only  one  game  with  three 
minutes  left  to  play. 

When  you  saw  the  real  Bellarahia,  you  were  only 
four  years  old.  You  stood  at  the  doorway,  clutching  the 
edge  of  your  mother's  white  nightgown  and  ferociously 
sucking  your  thumb.  Your  mother  was  tired,  angry  at  the 
neighbors  for  waking  her  family.  Your  green  eyes  took  in 
every  thing:  the  red-and-black  checked  shirt  of  the  man 
next  door,  your  father  waving  his  arms  like  a  ghost  doing 
jumping  jacks,  and  most  of  all,  the  Hashes  of  the  animal — 
its  wide  flank,  its  powerful  head,  its  dancing,  muscular 


In  college  you  took  oil  again.  The  Quaaludes  were  gone,  and  Paul  Simon 
sang  wistfully  in  a  hot  and  crowded  gym.  You  wrote  feature  stories  lor  the  paper, 
aced  your  exams,  spent  junior  year  abroad.  After  school  you  lound  a  job  teaching 
math,  expecting  to  prove  theorems  and  illustrate  angles.  Instead,  you  ended  up  a 
surrogate  mother,  listening  to  teenage  problems  and  giving  advice,  never  sure  of 
the  right  answers.  At  the  end  of  the  day  you  felt  suffocated.  The  child  who  finally 
set  you  free  called  you  at  home  at  least  once  a  week,  breathing  into  the  phone, 
"He's  gone,  he's  finally  left,"  as  her  father  walked  away  from  his  sins.  She  sat  in  the 
back  of  your  classroom  and  etched  lines  in  her  skin  with  the  tip  of  a  safety  pin. 
One  day  her  mother  came  to  school  and  drove  her  to  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  You 
waved  goodbye  as  she  huddled  in  the  back  of  a  dark  green  station  wagon,  her  eyes 
like  those  of  a  wild,  frightened  pony. 

So  you  quit  and  took  off  for  the  city,  found  a  job  to  pay  the  bills  and  lived 
from  one  day  to  the  next.  You  took  taxis  in  the  rain,  ate  kiwi  tarts  at  Walter's  Swiss 
Pastry,  and  watched  Carmina  Burana  and  Tosca  from  the  cheapest  seats,  craning 
your  neck  for  a  better  view. 

^  You  couldn't  see  Bellarabia's  eyes  that  night,  but  you  imag- 
ined them  as  the  cold  air  raised  goose  bumps  on  your  amis.  Great 
round  eyes,  chocolate  brown.  Hashing  and  desperate,  they  refused 
to  meet  those  of  the  humans  beneath  her. 


) 


Now,  years  later,  your  own  children  overwhelm  you.  Bald-head- 
ed babies,  towheaded  toddlers,  short-haired  school  kids  headed  for 
adolescence,  crying  "Mama"  in  the  night;  and  "Mama"  in  the  day;  and 
"Mama"  on  the  phone  from  school:  "I  forgot  my  lunch,  Mama,  what 
do  1  do?"  Such  simple  questions  are  hard  to  answer,  for  you  remember 
the  terror  of  standing  in  the  lunch  line  not  knowing  whether  to  give 
the  lady  with  the  hair  net  a  nickel  or  a  dime.  Evey  day  more  questions: 
Where  is  the  safest  place  in  the  world?  Why  can't  you  drop  me  off  like 
the  other  kids?  Why  does  that  man  smell  bad?  When  can  we  get 
another  cat? 

The  answers  get  stuck  in  your  throat.  Sometimes  you  feel  like 
you  can't  breathe.  You  wish  you  could  bolt. 

That  night  the  horse  rumbles  in  your  dreams.  It  circles  to  the 
left  and  rears,  then  circles  to  the  right.  It  is  dark,  you  are  in  the  home 
of  your  childhood.  You  can  barely  make  out  the  shape  of  the  horse;  at 
times  it  seems  like  a  giant  dog,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  thunder- 
ing hooves.  They  rumble  so  loud  you  wake  up  and  remember. 

Remember  that  in  the  end  Bellarabia  was  caught.  You  saw  her 
the  next  day,  returned  to  her  tiny  field  of  clover,  her  eyes  no  longer 
flashing.  Her  hoof  prints  lingered,  though,  until  the  first  April  down- 
pour turned  them  into  a  muddy  slush. 

Marjorie  George  has  worked  at  Duke  for  sixteen  years.  Currently,  she  is  a  human 
resources  manager  for  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Trinity  College. 
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Judy  Bailey  Wins  Blakely 

Judy  Bailey, a  long-time  member 
of  the  Math-Physics  Library  staff,  is 
the  most  recent  winner  of  the  Blakely 
Award,  which  is  named  for  beloved 
Duke  librarian  Florence  Blakely  During 
her  distinguished  thirty-eight-year 
career,  Miss  Blakely  served  as  the  head 
of  the  Perkins  Library  Reference 


Department,  Assistant  University 
Librarian  for  Collection 
Development, and  Acting 
University  Librarian.  The  award 
that  bears  her  name  was  created 
in  1994  to  reward  library  staff 
members  for  extraordinary  perfor- 
mance that  far  exceeds  individual 


goals  or  expectations.  Blakely 
Award  winners  receive  a  keepsake 
and  a  cash  prize  of  $1000. 

Judy  Bailey's  nominators 
praise  her  highly  for  a  wide-range 
of  attributes,  including  self-direc- 
tion, initiative,  and  superior  orga- 
nizational skills.  However,  all  nom- 


inators specifically  note  her 
"extraordinary  performance"during 
and  after  the  merger  in  2001  of  the 
Math-Physics  Library  with  the  Vesic 
Engineering  Library.  As  one  com- 
ments,"the  move  would  have  been 
impossible  without  her." 


Library  Projects  Awarded  Robertson 
Scholars  Grants 


Library  staff  at  Duke  and  UNC 
have  designed  outreach  programs 
that  will  be  underwritten  by  the 
Robertson  Scholars  Collaboration 
fund.which  supports  projects  that 
have  the  potential  to  enhance 
collaboration  between  the  two 
universities.The  fund  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Robertson  Scholars 
Program, a  merit-based  scholarship 
program  directed  jointly  by  Duke 
University  and  UNC-Chapel  Hill.  In 
this  instance,  the  Robertson 
Scholars  grants  will  fund  two  library 
instruction  programs  that  will  ben- 
efit students  and  faculty  on  both 
campuses.  Lee  Sorensen, art  librari- 
an at  Duke's  Lilly  Library,  and  UNC 
art  librarian  Patricia  Thompson  will 
create  one  of  the  programs.and 
Renee  Siconolfi  and  Kynita  Stringer- 
Stanback,  who  are  members  of  the 
Public  Documents  and  Maps  staff  at 
Duke's  Perkins  Library,  will  work 
with  staff  of  UNC's  Academic  Affairs 
Libraries  to  create  the  other. 

Lee  Sorensen  and  Patricia 
Thompson  will  implement  a  pro- 
gram for  upper-level  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  in  the 
history  of  art  that  will  acguaint  the 
students  with  the  combined 
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resources  available  at  the  libraries  of 
the  two  institutions,  in  which, 
according  to  Sorensen  and 
Thompson's  proposal/'the  history  of 
art  is  nearly  completely  represent- 
ed." In  addition  to  class  sessions 
held  alternately  on  the  two  cam- 
puses, the  instructional  program 
will  be  augmented  by  an  image- 
rich  Web  database  featuring  art  his- 
tory resources  from  the  two  collec- 
tions as  well  as  a  printed  guide  to 
the  resources  that  includes  a  finding 
aid,  suggested  search  technigues, 
and  other  practical  information. 

Ms.  Siconolfi  and  Ms.Stringer- 
Stanback  will  collaborate  with  UNC 
library  staff  to  develop  a  Web  site 
that  outlines  the  different  resources 
available  from  UNC's  Academic 
Affairs  Libraries  and  Duke's  Perkins 
Library  system.The  site  will  include, 
for  example,  links  to  each  campus's 
list  of  electronic  databases  and  a 
description  of  special  collections 
and  the  areas  of  strength  in  both 
the  UNC  and  Duke  libraries  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Web  site,  there  will  be  a 
series  of  special  instructional  pro- 
grams for  the  students  and  faculty 
participating  in  the  Robertson 
Scholars  Program. 


Renovated  Music  Media  Center  Re-Opens 

After  several  months  of  renovation,  the  Duke  Libraries'  Music  Media 
Center  has  emerged  as  a  state-of-the-market  facility  where  the  most  up- 
to-date  digital  technologies  merge  seamlessly  with  older  analog  formats. 
The  Media  Center  has  been  outfitted  to  support  the  current  media  collec- 
tion and  the  latest  Web-based  resources  as  well  as  interactive  learning. 

The  Center  features  fourteen  PC-based  multimedia  workstations,  each 
loaded  with  an  array  of  music-related  software,  including  Windows  Media 
Player  (CDs  and  DVDs),  RealAudio  (streaming  media  from  Blackboard  and 
the  Web),  Finale  2002  and  Sibelius  (music  notation),  ChartCreator  (interac- 
tive listening  charts),  and  MacGamut  (ear  training).  Four  of  the  workstations 
are  equipped  with  a  VCR,  a  combination  tape  deck/CD  player,  and  a  digital 
video  scaler  that  converts  analog  signals  to  a  resolution  that  the  computer 
monitor  can  recognize.There  is  also  an  "instructor's  rack"  from  which  output 
can  be  directed  to  a  42"  Sony  plasma  and  to  any  combination  of  four  sepa- 
rate media  stations  located  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  This  element  of 
the  overall  design  of  the  media  center  is  intended  to  facilitate  group  learn- 
ing and  provide  an  added  measure  of  flexibility  with  regard  to  how  the 
facility  may  be  used. 


More  than  a  hundred  friends  and  admirers  came  to  Perkins  Library's  Gothic  Reading 
Room  on  May  9  for  a  tea  given  by  the  library  in  honor  of  Trustee  Ementa  Mary  Duke 
Biddle  Trent  Semans  (I )  and  Eleanor  Thomas  Elliott  (c  ),who  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  the  university  at  its  May  12  commencement  ceremony.  Guests  at  the  tea 
heard  Mrs.  Elliott  and  Mrs.  Semans  reminisce  with  Professor  Emeritus  of  History 
Robert  F  Durden  (r.)  about  the  Thomas  and  Duke  families.  The  Thomas  Room  at 
Duke's  Lilly  Library  is  named  for  Mrs.  Elliott's  father  James  A.Thomas,  who  was  a 
friend  and  business  associate  of  James  B  Duke, Mrs. Semans'great-uncle 


Duke  University  Archives  Joins  the  Library 


With  the  retirement  of  found- 
ing university  archivist  William 
King,  the  archives  has  become  part 
of  the  library  system.  Timothy 
Pyatt,  who  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  university  archivist 
following  a  national  search,  will 
report  to  Rita  DiGiallonardo 
University  Librarian  and  Vice 
Provost  for  Library  Affairs  David 
Ferriero.According  to  Ferriero,"Tim 
Pyatt  is  the  perfect  person  to  build 
on  Bill  King's  remarkable  accom- 
plishments..  ."And  search  com- 
mittee chair  Judith  Ruderman, 
commenting  on  Pyatt's  appoint- 
ment, said,"We  believe  Tim  will 
make  the  integration  of  the  archives 
into  the  library  system  a  smooth 
one." 

Pyatt's  two  primary  goals  in  his 
new  position  are  the  pursuit  of  an 
electronic  records  preservation 
agenda  and  the  development  of  a 
records  management  program  for 
Duke  that  will  address  the  disposi- 


Friends  Dinner  a  Gala  Event 


tion  of  all  documents  created  by  an 
office,  not  just  the  archival  ones. 
Pyatt  also  plans  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  resources  available  to 
the  archives  now  that  it  is  part  of 
the  library  system.  Use  of  the 
Library  Service  Center  to  store 
archival  materials  will  allow  the  col- 
lection to  begin  expanding  again 
after  several  years  of  modest 
growth.  Collaboration  with  the  Rare 
Book,  Manuscript, and  Special 
Collections  Library  and  the  incorpo- 
ration of  archival  records  into  the 
library's  online  catalog  will  improve 
access  to  the  collections  in  the 
archives.The  University  Archives  will 
also  work  closely  with  the  Digital 
Library  @  Duke  in  the  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  archival  elec- 
tronic records. 

Tim  Pyatt  received  a  B. A.  in  his- 
tory from  Duke  in  1981  and  a 


Master  of  Library  Science  degree 
from  North  Carolina  Central 
University  in  1986.  He  returns  to 
Duke  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  where  he 
was  curator  of  manuscripts  and 
director  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Collection  (SHC).  In  those  positions 
he  oversaw  the  SHC,  the  Southern 
Folklife  Collection, the  university 
archives,  and  the  general  and  liter- 
ary manuscripts.  Pyatt  continues  as 
an  adjunct  instructor  atUNC's 
School  of  Information  and  Library 
Science. 


The  U.S.premiere  of  The  Weight  of  Water,  a  film  based  on  the  novel  of  the  same  title  by 
Anita  Shreve,  was  the  highlight  of  the  evening  when  the  Friends  of  the  Duke  University  Libraries 
met  on  April  18  at  the  Bryan  Center  on  the  Duke  campus.  During  the  dinner  that  preceded  the 
screening  of  the  film,  Ms.Shreve  spoke  about  the  experience  of  seeing  her  work  transformed 
into  another  medium. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting,which  also  took  place  during  the  dinner, members  elected 
officers  for  the  coming  year  and  filled  positions  on  the  executive  committee.Clayton  Owens  will 
serve  as  chair  for  2002-2003,  with  Jean  O'Barr  to  serve  as  vice  chairman.  Elected  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  three-year  terms  were  Derek  Collins,  Phil  Leinbach,  Mary  Ruth  Miller,  Margo 
Rundles,  Ann  Wilder,and  Ron  Witt. Sara  Hudson,a  rising  junior  from  Boerne, Texas, was  elected 
to  a  two-year  student  term.  Ms.  Hudson  was  the  undergraduate  winner  last  year  in  the  student 
book  collectors  contest,  which  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Gothic  Bookshop  and  the  Friends. 

The  book  collectors  contest  alternates  with  an  essay  contest,  which  is  also  co-sponsored  by 
the  Gothic  and  the  Friends.The  theme  of  this  year's  essay  contest  was  "When  Global  Gets 
Personal  "Undergraduates  and  graduate  and  professional  students  were  invited  to  submit 
essays  of  no  more  than  3,000  words  about  what  they  had  been  thinking  and  learning  since 
September  1 1 .  Jessica  Wingerath  '02  was  the  undergraduate  winner  for  her  essay  entitled 
"What  September  1 1th  Has  Taught  Me.""The  Joy  of  Vulnerability,"  submitted  by  Jeffrey  McCurry, 
was  the  winning  essay  in  the  graduate/professional  category.  Mr.  McCurry  is  a  student  in  the 
graduate  program  in  Religion. 


Exhibits 

In  the  Perkins  Library  Gallery 
May/July 

Duke  Chapel:  Planning,  Design  and 
Construction  1924-1911 

An  exhibit,  curated  by  Katie  Aldrich 
'02,  of  photographs,  blueprints, 
and  other  materials  related  to 
the  creation  of  Duke's  central 
architectural  feature 

August/October 

Thinking  Outside  the  Book: New  Forms  by 
Women  Artists 

From  the  collection  of  the  Sal  lie 
Bingham  Center  for  Women's 
History  and  Culture,  a  selection  of 
art  objects  in  book  form  created  by 
women  to  address  issues  of  gender, 
identity,  and  women's  history 

...  And  in  the  Rare  Book,  Manuscript,  and 
Special  Collections  Library 

April/July 

Rockwell  Kent  Illustrates  Shakespeare 

An  exhibit  of  thirty-eight  original 
black  and  white  drawings  that  were 
used  to  illustrate  a  1936  edition  of 
The  Complete  Works  of  William 
Shakespeare.  Rockwell  Kent  was  a 
writer,  a  painter,  an  illustrator,  an 
explorer,  a  political  activist,  and  a 
New  York  dairy  farmer.  He  illustrated 
his  own  books  as  well  as  editions  of 
mam  classics,  including  Beowulf, 
'  Moby  Dick,  The  Decameron,  Candide, 
and  The  Canterbury  Tales. 

August/December 

The  Thirteen  Month  Crop:  One  Year  in  the 
Life  of  a  Piedmont  Virginia  Tobacco  Farm 

Photographs  by  (esse  Andrews  of 
tobacco  culture  capture  the  changing 
landscape  of  tobacco  farming  and 
explore  the  implications  for  family 
farmers  and  the  region. 
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See  and  Say 

Internet  Sites  Selected  for  the  Readers  of  Duke  University  Libraries 
The  Floating  World  of  Ukiyo-e:  Shadows,  Dreams,  and  Substance 


Ukiyo-e,  commonly  translated  as"pictures  of  the  floating  world,"  began  as  an  art  form  in  Edo,  Japan,  in  the  seventeenth  century. This  Web  site 
includes  about  twenty  Japanese  Ukiyo-e  woodblock  prints,  selected  from  more  than  2,000  in  the  collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress  (LC).The  exhi- 
bition is  divided  into  six  sections:  Early  Masters,  Major  Genres,  Images  and  Literary  Sources,  Realia  and  Reportage,  Japan  and  the  West,  and  Beyond 
Ukiyo-e.  Prints  are  presented  as  thumbnails  with  explanatory  text  accompanying  them.  Visitors  can  also  approach  the  exhibit  using  the  object  list, 
which  includes  every  print  with  links  to  the  full-sized  version  of  each.  In  Beyond  Ukiyo-e,  the  last  section,  there  is  a  discussion  of  twentieth-century 
developments  and  movements  in  Japanese  woodblock  printmaking.The  section  concludes  with  a  print  of  LC's  Jefferson  Building  made  in  1966  by 
Hiratsuka  Un'ichi,  a  Japanese  artist  who  lived  for  part  of  his  life  in  Washington 


Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 


This  site  from  the  Smithsonian's  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,  located  in  Washington,  DC, 
includes  about  half  of  the  museum's  collection,  allowing  Internet  users  to  view  and  research  pieces  that  have 
been  previously  inaccessible  online  and  rarely  on  public  display.  A  few  of  the  site's  highlights  include  a  rotat- 
ing display  of  individual  artworks  featured  on  every  page;an  interactive  educational  component  that  teaches 
visitors  of  all  ages  about  the  process  of  making  art  by  allowing  them  the  opportunity  to  construct  their  own 
sculptures  using  a  palette  of  shapes,  colors,  and  effects;  and  a  cinematic  slide  show  that  documents  the 
history  of  the  institution,  the  building,  and  The  founding  donor,  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn.  Rounding  out  the  site 
are  listings  of  current  and  upcoming  events  and  other  resource  materials  regarding  the  collection 


Exploring  Themes  in  American  Art 


Designed  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  this  site  explores  ten  themes  in  American  art  through  illustrated  essays  (abstraction.the  figure,  historical  subjects,  landscape  painting, 
marine  painting,  portraiture,  narrative  art,  scenes  from  everyday  life,  still  life,  and  topographical  views).  Each  brief  essay  includes  links  to  featured  images,  a  list  of  artists,  and  a 
glossary.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page  are  links  to  information  about  the  Gallery  itself,  including  upcoming  events  and  a  guide  for  those  planning  a  visit  in  person. 


World  Wide  Words:  Investigating  International  English 
From  a  British  Viewpoint 

This  site  from  England  contains  over  1 ,000  items,  including  a  word  of  the  week.The  site  focuses  on  the  history  of  the  English  language 
and  the  development  of  new  words,  providing  definitions  and  histories  of  words  and  phrases  as  well  as  numerous  short  articles  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  language,  book  reviews,  usage  notes.and  a  phonetic  key.  Users  can  also  subscribe  to  a  weekly  e-mail  newsletter  con- 
taining each  week's  updates.This  is  a  wonderful  site  for  those  who  are  fascinated  by  words,  their  uses.and  their  meanings. 

Contributed  by  Judy  Austin,  WC  '6  / 


If  you  would  like  to  recommend  a  Web  site  for  inclusion  in  a  future  issue  of  Duke 
University  Libraries,  contact  Joline  Ezzell  atjoline.ezzell@duke.edu. 
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Mesoamerican  Codices  Reveal  Ancient  Histories 


Duke  University  Libraries  has 
recently  purchased  sixteen  facsimile  edi- 
tions of  Mesoamerican  codices,  the 
painted  manuscripts  of  the  Nahua 
(Aztec),  Maya  and  other  Amerindian 
cultures  that  inhabited  present-day 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  The 
codices  were  initially  admired  by  the 
Spaniards  as  notable  curiosities  but  were 
later  largely  destroyed  by  zealous 
Christian  friars.  Examples  of  the  origi- 
nal codices  survived  by  virtue  of  neglect 
in  European  and  American  archival 
repositories  until  the  19th  century  when 
the  first  efforts  to  publish  and  classify 
these  unique  documents  began.  Today, 
as  scholars  from  a  variety  of  disciplines 
seek  to  increase  understanding  of  ancient 
native  American  histories,  before  and  after 
contact,  the  Mesoamerican  codices  provide 
invaluable  documentation  about  how  these 
cultures  viewed  themselves  and  the  world 
as  well  as  what  their  own  "discovery"  of  the 
existence  of  the  Europeans  meant. 

The  earliest  Spanish  chronicles  of 
the  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  New 
World  bear  witness  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Europeans  in  their  encounters  with 
peoples  and  cultures  hitherto  unknown  to 
them.  In  his  memoirs,  written  many 
decades  after  the  events  had  occurred, 
Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  an  aging  soldier  in 
Hernan  Cortes's  army  who  had  participat- 
ed in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  still  felt  the 
need  to  invoke  the  magical  world  of  the 
popular  chivalry  novels  in  order  to  convey 
the  sense  of  enchantment  he  and  the  other 
soldiers  felt  when  they  beheld  the  splendor 
of  the  Aztec  lakeside  capital  of 
Tenochtitlan.  Among  the  many  discoveries 
that  amazed  the  Europeans  was  the  fact 
that  several  indigenous  societies  employed 
a  form  of  picture-writing  and  recorded 
their  histories  and  traditions  in  "books." 
News  of  the  painted  manuscripts  reached 
Spain  quickly.  Cortes  was  so  impressed 


with  them  that,  even  as  he  prepared  to 
engage  in  battle  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Aztec  empire,  he  sent  two  of  the 
manuscripts  to  Charles  V,  along  with 
assorted  objects  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
educated  European  public  first  heard  of  the 
native  books  from  the  Italian  humanist, 
Pietro  Martire  d'Anghieria,  who  reportedly 
had  seen  some  of  the  samples  sent  to 
Europe: 

The  characters  they  use  are 
very  different  from  ours  and 
consist  of  dice,  hooks,  bows, 
files  and  other  objects 
arranged  in  lines  like  ours 
and  similar  to  Egyptian  writ- 
ing. Between  the  lines  they 
draw  figures  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, especially  kings  and 
persons  of  rank,  thus  it  is 
believed  that  these  writings 
chronicle  the  deeds  of  the 
ancestors  of  each  king. ... 
Their  books,  when  they're 
closed,  are  like  ours  and  are 
believed  to  contain  their  laws, 
the  order  of  their  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies,  their 


accounts,  astronomical  anno- 
tations and  the  methods  and 
seasons  for  planting. 

But  the  curiosity  and  admiration  of 
the  first  chroniclers  who  viewed  the 
native  books  soon  turned  to  suspicion 
and  condemnation.  Once  the  process 
of  Christianization  was  underway, 
Spanish  friars  increasingly  suspected 
the  native  manuscripts  of  being  the 
work  of  the  devil  and  destroyed  the 
majority  of  the  documents.  Today, 
only  twenty-two  pre-Hispanic  codices 
survive.  Later,  under  Spanish  rule, 
some  European  priests  endeavored  to 
study  indigenous  traditions  and  reli- 
gion in  order  to  better  convert  the  native 
peoples  to  Christianity.  Friars  such  as 
Bernardino  de  Sahagun  worked  closely 
with  tiacuilos,  or  native  scribes,  to  produce 
many  new  codices.  A  tlacuilo  would  paint 
the  images,  and  a  Spanish  priest  would 
then  gloss  the  text  in  Spanish  or  Latin. 
There  are  sixty-one  such  post-Hispanic 
codices  that  were  composed  in  the  early 
years  of  colonial  rule,  most  of  which  are 
transcriptions  of  ancient  documents  to 
Spanish  or  Latin  made  by  Amerindian 
scribes  in  an  effort  to  preserve  their  history 
and  traditions. 

The  corpus  of  painted  manuscripts 
known  today  as  the  Mesoamerican  codices 
encompasses  a  wide  variety  of  documents, 
largely  produced  by  Amerindian  scribes 
from  the  Maya,  Mixtec,  Nahua  (or  Aztec), 
Tarascan,  Otomi  and  other  native  cultures. 
The  earliest  surviving  manuscript  dates 
from  the  13th  century,  but  most  others 
were  composed  during  the  period  of 
Spanish  rule  up  to  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Unlike  the  Western  codex,  which  tra- 
ditionally refers  to  a  manuscript  in  book 
form  with  pages  stitched  together  on  one 
side,  the  Amerindian  codices  were  pro- 
duced with  a  variety  of  materials  and  in 
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different  formats.  The  writing  surface 
could  be  made  of  deer  or  jaguar  skins  or,  as 
was  m  en  among  the  Maya,  on  native  paper 
made  of  amate  or  other  plants.  Some 
codices  are  long  narrow  strips  of  paper  or 
animal  hide,  known  as  tiras,  while  others, 
with  covers  of  wood  or  hide,  are  known  as 
screenfolds  because  of  their  accordion-like 
style.  Some  are  rolled  up  into  scrolls,  while 
lienzos  are  large  sheets  of  cotton  or  maguey 
cloth  meant  to  be  viewed  all  at  once.  Most 
of  the  codices  are  painted  on  both  sides, 
and  they  are  read  in  a  variety  of  ways:  left 
to  right,  right  to  left,  vertically  from  the  top 
down  or  vice-versa,  in  a  circle  beginning 


with  the  outer  edges  or  in  a  quasi-zig-zag, 
in  which  lines  are  inscribed  alternately 
right  to  left  and  left  to  right. 

The  content  and  purpose  of  the 
codices  are  equally  varied.  The  Mixtec 
codices  are  largely  genealogical-historical 
and  religious  manuscripts;  the  Nahuatl 
tend  to  be  pictorial  histories,  others  are  of 
ritual  and  calendric  content.  The  four 
extant  pre-Hispanic  Mayan  codices  are 
mainly  concerned  with  divination  through 
astronomy  and  an  array  of  other  social 
practices  such  as  agriculture,  bee-keeping, 
blood  sacrifices,  hunting,  smoking  and 
weaving.  Among  Dukes  recent  purchases 


is  an  exquisite  facsimile  reproduction  of 
the  Tro-Cortesian  Codex,  thought  to  have 
been  one  of  the  manuscripts  sent  by  Cortes 
to  the  Spanish  king  in  1519.  This  Maya 
text  is  one  of  the  ones  containing  astro- 
nomical information  used  for  divination. 
Duke  has  also  recently  added  to  its  collec- 
tion a  facsimile  edition  of  the  Codex  Veitia, 
a  copy  of  a  pre-Hispanic  codex  produced 
in  the  early  colonial  period. 

Hortensia  Calvo 
Librarian  for  Latin  America  and  Iberia 


Atget,  Stieglitz  and  Coburn  Photographs  at  Duke 


Earlier  this  year  the  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 
l  ibrary  purchased  works  by  three  impor- 
tant photographers  in  support  of  the 
Department  of  Art  and  Art  History's  cur- 
riculum. Taking  advantage  of  a  one-time 
funding  opportunity,  the  Special 
Collections  Library  acquired  Flower- Man 
by  Eugene  Atget,  Ploughingby  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  and  Wyndham  Lewis  by  Alvin 
Langdon  Coburn. 

Atget,  who  worked  in  and  around 
Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
French  documentary  photographers.  He 
recorded  the  many  architectural  details 
and  social  life  of  the  city,  giving  his  work 
an  enormous  documentary  importance. 
His  photographs  of  street  sellers  and  pros- 
titutes, in  particular,  capture  a  social  stra- 
tum specific  to  this  historical  period.  In 
the  1920s,  the  surrealists  "discovered" 
Atget — both  the  man  and  his  work — and 
celebrated  his  ability  to  evoke  the  powerful 
life  of  the  streets  of  their  home  city  and  its 
occupants.  His  work  still  stands  as  a  model 


of  documentary  photography,  at  once  pas- 
sionate and  dispassionate.  But  the  subtlety 
of  his  formal  compositions  and  his  studies 
of  light  and  dark  have  led  Atget  to  be  con- 
sidered a  major  photographic  artist  as  well. 

Ploughing,  by  Alfred  Stieglitz 
appeared  in  the  October  1905  issue  of 
Camera  Work,  which  he  founded  in  1903 
to  promote  pictorial  photography. 
Pictorialism,  an  aesthetic  movement  in 
photography  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth 
century  in  Europe  and  North  America, 
claimed  for  photographers  the  right  to 
pursue  their  medium  with  the  experimen- 
tal freedom  of  the  other  arts.  The  pho- 
togravure was  a  handmade  and  tipped-in 
ink  version  of  the  original  print,  labored 
over  carefully  by  Stieglitz  himself.  Like 
other  early  works  by  Stieglitz,  Ploughing  is 
evocative  of  symbolist  painting,  with  its 
somewhat  impressionist  form  and  socially- 
conscious  agricultural  subject.  Despite 
their  origins  in  late  nineteenth-century 
romanticism,  however,  works  like  these 
were  enormously  influential  in  subject  and 
composition  on  subsequent  generations  of 


photographers,  who  strictly  avoided  such 
soft  focus,  including  documentary  photog- 
raphers like  Paul  Strand. 

Coburn  was  an  American  and  an 
early  member  of  Stieglitz's  group  of  pho- 
tographers, called  the  Photo-Secession.  He 
worked  in  New  York  and,  later,  in  London, 
his  photographs  gradually  passing  from  an 
early  pictorialism,  through  "straight"  pho- 
tography, to  complete  abstraction  by  1917. 
A  full  participant  in  British  vorticism,  a 
movement  in  literature  and  art  led  by  Ezra 
Pound  and  writer/painter  Wyndham  Lewis, 
Coburn  attempted  to  find  a  place  for  pho- 
tography as  an  accepted  partner  in  this 
multimedia  modernist  art  movement.  In 
the  book  Men  of  Mark,  a  small  edition  of 
photogravures  handmade  by  Coburn,  he 
initiated  a  unique  series  of  portraits  of 
artists  and  writers  expressive  of  their  rela- 
tion to  their  creative  work.  The  portrait  of 
Wyndham  Lewis,  with  its  highly  unconven- 
tional and  informal  pose  emphasizing 
dynamic  angles,  echoes  Lewis's  own  radical 
painting  positioned  behind  him  in  the  pho- 
tograph. 
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The  purchase  of  the  three 
original  prints  by  Eugene  Atget, 
Alfred  Stieglitz,  and  Alvin  Langdon 
Coburn  establishes  an  excellent 
foundation  for  a  representative  col- 
lection of  important  photogra- 
phers, according  to  Pat  Leighten, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Art  and 
Art  History.  And  building  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  the  history  of 
photography,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  history  of  documentary  pho- 
tography, is  precisely  the  goal  of  the 
current  collaboration  between  the 
Art  and  Art  History  Department 
and  the  Special  Collections  Library. 

The  intersection  of  photog- 
raphy viewed  as  documentary  and 
photography  viewed  as  art  will  be 
an  area  of  special  interest  to  this 
collection,  drawing  on  and  aug- 
menting faculty  and  resource 
strengths  already  present  at  the  uni- 
versity. Currently  represented  in  the  west- 
ern photographs  collections  of  the  Special 
Collections  Library,  Timothy  O'Sullivan  is 
a  wonderful  example  of  a  major  photo- 
graphic artist  who  is  also  a  major  docu- 
mentary photographer.  The  Rare  Book, 
Manuscript,  and  Special  Collections 
Library's  visual  materials  collecting  policy 
acknowledges  these  overlapping  perspec- 
tives as  it  "seeks  to  identity  and  acquire  col- 
lections of  photographs  that  have  high 
artistic  merit  and  that  reflect  the  visionary 
purpose  and  documentary  impulse  of  the 
person  who  generated  them." 

The  developing  collection  is  envi- 
sioned as  a  teaching  resource  that  will  pro- 
vide students  with  original  examples  of  the 
variety  of  media,  styles,  techniques,  and 
uses  of  photography.  In  its  roughly 
160-year  history,  photography  has  trans- 
formed virtually  all  societies,  and  most 
especially  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
photographic  prints  that  have  been 
acquired  by  the  Special  Collections  Library 
are  of  paramount  importance  to  the  study 


Flower-Man  by  Eugene  Atget 


of  the  ways  in  which  such  imagery  is 
manipulable — consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously manipulated — for  aesthetic,  ideo- 
logical and  political  purposes.  Teaching 
students  to  examine  images  from  every 
period  of  photographic  history  critically  is 
one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
Department  of  Art  and  Art  History 
Department.  In  teaching  the  history  of 
photography,  it  is  also  the  department's 
objective  to  promote  an  understanding  of 
primary  and  secondary  figures  and  their 
relation  to  other  media,  especially  painting 
and  printmaking. 

Students  in  art  and  art  history 
courses  are  not  the  only  ones,  however, 
who  will  appreciate  a  collection  of  original 
photographic  prints.  Besides  photographic 
historians  and  independent  scholars, 
other  departments  and  programs  whose 
faculty  and  students  will  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  prints  of  acclaimed  photog- 
raphers include  documentary  studies, 
history,  English,  film  and  video,  literature, 
and  Romance  studies.  Indeed,  the 


centrality  of  visual  theory  and  visual 
imagery  to  contemporary  studies  in  the 
humanities  has  been  increasingly  recog- 
nized and  constitutes  a  growing  area  of 
interdisciplinary  collaboration  at  Duke. 

The  future  growth  of  this  represen- 
tative photography  collection  will  be 
dependent  on  the  availability  of  fund- 
ing and  the  donation  of  prints.  The  list 
of  significant  photographers  whose 
work  RBMSCL  wishes  to  add  to  the 
collection  dates  from  the  1840s  to  the 
present  and  includes  Charles  Negre, 
Maxime  Du  Camp,  John  Thomson, 
Gertrude  Kasebier,  and  Clarence  White 
among  others. 

Patricia  Leighten 
Professor  and  Chair,  Deptment  of  Art  and 
Art  History 

Karen  Glynn 
Visual  Materials  Archivist,  RBMSCL, 
Perkins  Library 


Anyone  who  would  like  more  information 
about  the  RBMSCL  collecting  focus  should 
contact  Karen  Glynn  at  (919)  660-5968  or 
karen.glynn@duke.edu. 
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ADDRESS  CITY  STATE  ZIP 

YES!  I  want  to  support  the  Duke  University  Libraries  by  making  a  gift  at  the  following  level: 

)  $25,000  President's  Executive  Council 
)  $  1 0,000  President's  Council 
3  $  5,000  William  Preston  Few  Associates 
3  $  2,500  Washington  Duke  Club  Fellow 
$  1 ,000  Washington  Duke  Club 
$  500  Patron 
O  $100Sustainer 
O  $  50  Member 
O  $_  Otne1, 

My  employer  will  match  this  gift.  Please  enclose  employer's  matching  gift  form. 

My  gift  should  be  designated  for 
The  Library  Annual  Fund 

The  Friends  of  the  Library:     Program  Support      Book  Fund     Preservation  Endowment  Fund 

The  Endowment 

Other 

Method  of  payment 

Check  ( make  check  payable  to  Duke  University) 
Credit  card:  (Master  Card/Visa/American  Express) 


ACCOUNT  #  EXPIRATION  DAT1  SIGNATURE 

Stock  (Please  call  919-684-2338  for  instructions) 

Faculty/staff  payroll  deduction  of  $  ($5/month  minimum) 

Pledge  to  be  paid  by  June  30 

I  have  included  the  Duke  Library  in  my  will 

I  would  like  information  on  how  to  make  a  bequest  to  the  Duke  Library 


Please  send  this  form  (or  a  copy)  with  your  contribution  to  the 

Duke  University  Library,  Box  90197,  Durham,  NC  27708-0197 
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